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Opinion ~Commenta 


A Short Course in the Sec 


Washington. * 


HE VOTE by the House Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence to cut off funds 


“paign of covert action ‘against Nicaragua’. 


comes. exactly 35 years after the United - 
States first began such secret operations. © - 


Paradoxically, covert-action was not in- 
cluded as one of the missions foreseen for 
the CIA in its charter. The’ National Secu- 


rity Act of 1947, which established the | 


agency (as wel! as the national security 


Council) does not specifically mention or | 


“The ‘activists prevailed, Secon and 


“Admiral Hillenkoetter -was--ordered to 


»make certain that the pro-Western Chris- 


intelligence activities. . - 
“Backed by $10 million 4 in. peeatee ‘funds, 
dhe OSO isunched a-well-coordinated cam- 


.- _~paign. Christian Democrat propogands ‘was 


i 


By Nathan Miller 


authorize secret operations of any kind. ae 
“Yet, within e year— by mid-1948 —-co- 


the CLA‘'s operations anda vital arm of 
American foreign policy. This transforme- 
tion resulted from the heating up of the 
Cold War between the Soviet Union and 
the United States, with some officials fear- 
ing that the Russians were on the verge of 
seizing control of Western Europe. 


" 


vert action had become a key sae pe - 


Alarmed at the prospect of a Canau’! 


-nist victory in the Italian parliamentary 


elections scheduled for April 1948, such ar-.. 


dent Cold Warriors as Defense Secretary 
James V. Forrestal pressed President 
Truman to use the CIA to prevent it from 
happening. As authority, they pointed to a 


a : : 


“catch-all” provision in the 1947 act that | | 


directed the agency to “perform such.other-: | 


functions and duties related to intelligence 
affecting the national security. 0.277 <2 

“Heated debate raged over the proposal 
within the National Security Council.Ad-. 
=mira] Rosco H. Hillenkoetter, the C1A's 
“first director, was reluctant to launch .co- 


“vert operations. Disdainful of uncovention- .' oe 
‘al warfare, he was convinced that the high...” 
~risk of exposure was not worth it. Instead) » -~* 


: -¢ials-should be 


‘financed ‘by the CIA; friendly candidates 
were -given “bonuses,” anonymous pam- 
-phiets were distributed defaming Commu- 
“nist candidates, and politicians were given 
“walking around”-~money ‘to get out. the 
vote.:Tens of thousands of Americans of 
Italian ancestry were persuaded to appeal! 
to friends and -relatives at home to vote 
- Christian Democratic. 


These activities were enough to keep 


the Communists out of. power, and ‘the suc- 
-cess of the campaign created demands for 
similar «actions elsewhere. In June 1948, ‘a 
new “Office -of Policy Coordination -was 
organized io do worldwide what the OSO 
‘thad-done im Italy. OPC’s charter was Na- 
tional Security Council Directive 10/2 and 
ite latitude was was sweeping. 

“To counterithe “vicious covert activities 
of the U.S.8.R.,” OPC=was to engage in a 
.back-alley struggle against “the Soviets. 
. Propaganda, ‘economic warfare, ‘sabotage 


and the mdbilization of secret armies to | 


-overthrow -hostile governments were all to 
‘be part-of ite stock im trade. 

“The only limitation ‘was “deniability,” 
or the proviso that if any of these opera- 
‘tions patna ade ranking American offi- 


: _ any knowledge. a 


‘he thought the CLA should -concentrate on : 
“collecting and evaluating intelligence. _ uns 
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“Despite the sensitive saabure: of pcs : 


“assigned task, the agency was a‘buresuctat- + 
- de-anomaly without sufficient controls. : AES 


“though its director was to be chosen by the * 7 


wats of State, poly eueaas was di- 


=e the Central Intelligence Agency’s cam- ;. .tian.Democrats remained in power. The 
i" ctask-svas assigned te the CIA's Office -of 


Special Operations which handled secret 


‘able to piacsibly: ay : 


vided between the secretaries of State and 


Defense. The CLA supplied budgetary eup- 


port but its chief had -no authority over 
OPC. The ‘net result was that no one had 
ultimate authority for riding herd on OPC . 
and a strong director could do almost any- 


thing he wanted. 


Frank G. Wisner, the swashbuckling | 


“former member of the wartime Office of 
_ Strategic ‘Services ‘chosen to head OPC, . 


was just such a man. Energetic and adven- 
turous, he threw off ideas for rolling back 
the Soviet empire — some good and others 
wildly impractical! — like a human pin- 
wheel. As far as he was concerned, Admiral 
Hillenkoetter and his intelligence analysts 
were “a bunch of old washerwomen ex- . 
changing gossip while moe rinse through 


the dirty linen.” 


Although in theory he ‘was ‘Jiniited to 
contingency planning, Mr. Wisner immedi- 
ately began organizing bands of -guerrillas 
and secret armies that were to-operate -be- 
hind the Jron Curtain. And with the exam- 
ple of military -intelligence — which was 
making use of such Nazi war criminals as 
Kiaus Barbie — before him, Mr. Wisner re- 
cruited Eastern Europeans who had co}- 


“Jaborated with the Nazis and had commit- 
ted war crimes, Over the years, most of the 


OPC operations to infiltrate Eastern Eu- 
rope failed with bloody results because ; 
some of Mr. Wisner's recruits -were working 
for both sides. | 

OPC had access to unlimited funds and 
manpower. -Ae early as 1949, it bad 302 
agenta in five stations and a budget of $4.7 
million. By 1952,-the number of emplovees 
had jumped :to about 4,000 in 47 stations 
and the budget had reached: $82 million. 
Other intelligence agencies . feared and 
“envied the all-encompassing -OPC and 
there was considerable” infighting among 
' them. | 

Gerioral ‘Walter Bedell Smith, who a 
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- Guatemala as Cold War 


RICHARD H. IMMERMAN 


With the increasing accumulation of interpretive scholarship on 
international relations following World War IJ, most episodes in the cold war 
have been written and rewritten, evaluated and reevaluated. One striking excep- 

‘tion, however, is the 1954 American intervention in Guatemala, which led to the 
overthrow of Jacabo Arbenz Guzman’s constitutionally elected government. 
This article studies the antecedents, events, and consequences of that coup. 

Analyses of hitherto unavailable archival data and of interviews with Ameri- 
can participants in the coup who were privy to the covert aspects of the opera- 
tion suggest that this event was a significant link in the unfolding chain of cold 
war history. Writings to date on the overthrow of Arbenz tend to be short on 
detailed documentation and analysis and to treat the coup illustratively. These 
accounts depict the United States intervention in Guatemala either as a back- 
ground incident in the escalating cold war, as an example of the inordinate in- 
fluence of economic interests (in this case the United Fruit Company [UFCO]) 
on American foreign policy, or as a way station in the evolution of the Central 

‘Intelligence Agency. These treatments fail to emphasize sufficiently that the 
coup typified the foundations of cold war diplomacy, providing a model to be 
emulated, and resisted, in subsequent years.! 


. 
. 


! The most widely cited source remains Ronald Schneider, Communism in Guatemala, 1944-1954 
(New York: Praeger Publishers, 1958), although more recent-studies such as Cole Blasier, The 
Hovering Giant: U.S, Responses to Revolutionary Change in Latin America (Pittsburgh, Pa.; Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, 1976), pp. 151-77; Max Gordon, “A Case History of U.S. Subversion: 
Guatemala, 1954,” Science and Society 35 (Summer 1971): 129-55; and Stephen Schlesinger, “How 


RICHARD H. IMMERMAN is associate director of the Presidency Studies Program in Princeton 
University’s Politics Department. He is currently completing a book on the CIA’s 1954 intervention 
in Guatemala as well as collaborating on a biography of Milton Eisenhower and a comparative 
study of the Eisenhower and Johnson presidencies. . 


Political Science Quarterly Volume 95 Number4 Winter 1980-81 ‘ 629 
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“mer blow to. fall upon the ,intelligence with Miller, he was sentenced to 15 days *.. 


President Truman: handled a similar. . 
-matter-25 years ago.t77 8 0 et ; é rane 
y g0 a along to the Truman... Quietly ‘bypassing Justice, the | 


" “instrument of: the Soviet conspiracy.) - 
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Patrick J. Buchanan 


“WASHINGT ON—The odds are now. +. The report proved inaccurate..-Its |“ What sort of nation have we become? 
given as even money. that Justice will source, a 32-year-old travel agent named © Helms, who has served his country hon- 
move to indict .former Central Intelli- Harry “A.” Jarvinen, was indicted by. a “orably for decades, is facing this possi-- 
gence .Agency director Richard Helms federal. grand jury. “Two CIA agents, ° ‘ble indictment, while the turncoat Philip 
for misleading a Senate committee con- Miller. Holland and Wayne H: ‘Richard-..; Agee, who fingered dozens of CIA agents 
‘cerning CIA involvement in Chile... Son, were called to testify. Both stone--.' abroad, one of whom was subsequently | 
_- Before:.the President and Atty..Gen.. walled, with Richardson refusing to tes- assassinated, is told by the same Justice | 
Department he faces no problem: if) he- | 

t 


Griffin Bell allow this senseless ham °. tify. ‘on orders of my Superior.” Along _ 
St 


‘community, they.might xeview. chow in prison for contempt, 2. -") + 


BUT THIS was unacceptable to H 
arate) ee? “Tivestigation and President issued pardons to both’ men, : 
State a report,: picked up in Seattle, that ' since, ‘in the President's proclamation on . 
“Prof. ‘Owen’ Lattimore was planning a _ Richardson’s. behalf, “. . it has been | 
trip to Moscow: [On July 3, 1952, Latti-. - made- to appear-to me that the” said ‘the FBI and CIA further smeared, if not a 
“more was. characterized by a Senate \ Wayne Richardson at the tine of the destroyed. = 23 ft. +2 Sf teen Pt 
“suocommittee as 2 “conscious articulate -. aforesaid trial - was an agent _of- the -> 1¢ Carter allows this travesty to pro- | 
in United States and acting in obedience to - - ceed, it will demonstrate. that he lacks” 
“Receiving the Seattle report, the Depart--.. what he believed to be a lawful-order . ytterly that sense of, priorities which > 


“ment of State alerted customs officials | - from: his official superior. ...°.700 40": 
to block Lattimore’s departure. The _In passing on the President's cleren- 
oo ey petitions CIA director Walter C. {Be- 
woe es eo, dell] Smith, went further: | 0 "sp so 

- “That your conduct was correct and 
honorable is recognized by the President - 
imzgranting this pardon,” wrote Smith te 
“agent Richardson.‘ “In the eyes of. the 
- Jaw;-your record is as if the incident 
-had-neveroccurred. In the eyes of the ~ 
Stagency,~your meticulous - compliance ~ 
with. orders made an enduring ‘contribu- . 
tion, to thé’ national intelligence and the ... 
iGrof- the-Central Intelligence: : 


‘:. Truman showed. But, then,-whont ,the + 
_ gods destroy, they first make mad. 


New York Times. Special 


Features: 
x at 


e 


. 


“Legally and morally. no fault exists, * 
and, your; conscience can be clear that E 
“your conduct was honerable and. in the 2 
- best traditions of government: service 
‘“Truman’s precedent is there for ,Car- 


‘ter to ‘follow. 


_ co CLEARLY, testifying before that Sen-. 
ate committee, Helms was confronted | - 
“with a serious moral dilemma.. Should - 
“he protect at grave legal risk to himself’ | 
_ the secrets he was sworn to protect; or : 
+ -‘should-he Spill the. “whole. truth” ‘about . 
* CIA involvement and thereby cripple his. | 
‘agency, and perhaps his country? This * 
:/4 is an issue to be debated in ethics courses 
ee Nes ' in postgraduate seminars, not a matter:, ~ 
Truman: Saw obedience. ©. ,, for a federal indictment. er “Smith 
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Berhad bi ¢ business ner the CIA/By Robe: 


Thare was absolutely no 
publicity. Tha hotel was ringad by 
securily guards, so nota single 
journalist Got within a mile of the place. 
The particioants were pledged nat to 
repeat cublicly what was said in the 
discussions. Every person present, 
prime rninisters, foreign ministers, 
leaders of political parties, heads of 
great banks and industrial cornpanies 
and recresentatives of such 
international organizations as the 
European Coal and Steel Community, 
as well as academicians, was 
magically stripped of his office as he 
entered the door... . .-. --From 
BERNHARD Prince of the Netherlands, 
by Alden ‘Hatch. Doubleday, 1962 


Repent favelalions of illicit ties 
between Prince Bernhard of the 
Netherlands and the Lockheed 
Carporation toucn only a corner of this 
man's murky career—a career made 
possible oniy by the support of various 
American presidents; top corporate 
leaders and the large tax-exempt 
foundations. The CIA, hard evidence 
indicates, was the catalystin 
organizing this coalition behind the 
prince. = A 

The CIA connection was hinted 
at in one recent New York Times story 
which stated that the prince had .. 
maintained an account in a ClA-funded 
Dutch bank that was set up by one of 
his closest aides, General John von— 
Houghton, who "reportedly had ties to 
the CIA.” The Times noted that “Prince 
Bernhard was also a close friendof 
Allen W. Dulles, founder of the CIA.” 
The Times.aiso cited ‘one reliable 
| source close to the government” as 
} saying that when the Dutch prime 
minister confronted Bernhard about 
wrongdoing in connection with 
Lockheed, the prince denied it, but 
added, "lf you would ask me about my 
relations with the CIA, that would be a 
different matier’"—which is where the 
Times let the rnatter drop. So faras | 
can determine, no ane has asked the 
prince or the CIA about their 
relationship, which revolves around the 
F prince's leadership of the vary 
influential Bilderberg conferences (The 

Ruling Class, September 17, 1976). 
j : The Bilderberg meetings, which 
have occurred every year since 1954, 
have been the most secretive, 
exclusive 


American corporate and political 
elite—including President Ford, 


pnshrgecamass tga ponents NN oN a Sc Er Berta rine te Ea 


Secretary of State Kissinger. Far 


‘removed from the public view, they 


have initiated such significan 
develapments as the Reopen 


- Coramon Market, basic changes in 


trade, tariff and currency ragulations 
and Western positions on “hot spots” 
such as Cuba and Vietnam. But | have 
come across evidence that none of this 
would have occurred had it not besn 


. for the timely intervention of the CIA in 


assisting Prince Bernhard in the 


_ formation of his Bilderberg group. 


A shadowy character by the 


name of Joseph H. Retinger thought up 
.. Bilderberg and peddled the idea to 


-.Bernhard., Retinger, a Polish exile, was 


rors 


“involved in numerous clandestine cold 


war operations and had extensive 


a YEE 


International te Bamnnard: sight, . 
with Lockheed sales. exec Fred Meuser. 


contact with virtually all Western 


intelligence agencies. One early Bilder- - 


berger,the late C. D. Jackson, who was 
vice-president of Time Inc.,-once 
described Retinger as a "sort of 


‘eminence grise of Europe, a Tallyrand 


without portfolio.” Alden Hatch's 


- laudatory biography of Bernhard, 


based on extensive taped 
conversations with the prince and 
researched with the full support of the 
royal household, says of Retinger, 
"Certainly he had almost as many 


Bond. .. . Though his name is 
virtually unknown except to the 


PARAL PARIT  e D 
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Cc ACCT 

sHsp nso merce STAT 
secret way than many aman who 
moved to the sound of trumpets and 
the howl of matorcycle sirens.” 

Both Reti inger and He ainhard had | 
influential contacts in the United States, 
and after agreeing on the : scheme, the 
duo went aif to America to entist ~ f 
support. A purtraitof Bernhard inthe — | 
December 1970 issue of Fortune 
magazine described that trip: 

Retinger joined him [Bernhard] 
in | Washington, and they proceeded, 
with the help of Bernhard ’s wartime 
comrade, Waltar Bedell Smith, then 
director of the CIA, C. D. Jackson, a 
vice-president of Time Inc., and the 
late John Coleman of Burroughs, to 
recruit an American group. 

Bernhard's $s connect on Ae 


ce © camer wore 


aa 


rene va 


site, 


ei ey VSR oa Rereecries 


| 
i 
1 
3 | 
C.0. Jackson of. Tine inc.; the CIA ‘sl 
head turned Bilderberg over to him. | 


Bedell Smith and the CIA is descrued 
in greater detailin the prince's, 
biography, which staies that the . 
Bilderberg idea at first receivect a cool 
response from such ag Averell 
Harriman, who thought itwas too 
controversial. Said Harriman: "I won't 
touch it. It's dynamite.” Bernha: rd, 
according ta.his biographer," . . saw 
a number of American politicians. Alter 
several more rebulfs he went to his 
friend Bedell Smith, who was then head 
of the CIA. Smith said, ‘Why the hell 

sie the first 

then “turned 

the matter aver to C. D. Jackson, and: - 


things really cot going.” Kis interesting 
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” xplosive as the Watergate revelations have been, no 
z disclosure has been more ominous than the 1970 
3 Domestic Intelligence Plan attributed to the pen of 

Tom Charles Huston. The plan, as revealed last 
June, provided for the use of electronic surveillance, mail 
coverage, undercover agents and other measures to an ex- 
tent unprecedented in domestic intelligence-gathering. This 
program was to be directed by a committee of representa- 
tives from all of the national intelligence agencies. It goes 
far toward justifying the worst paranoia Americans have 


felt during the past quarter century over the growth of 


secrecy and deception in our government. Much of this 
anxiety relates to what might be called “the CIA Men- 
tality,” 
deception of the American public--all performed under the 
cloak of secreey and often in the name of anticommunism 
and national security. In fact, wnat makes the Watergate 
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“Are these men really former CIA 


the stealthy abuse of power and the practice of 


L. Fle icher Prouty was the Alr Force officer in charge of Air Force 
support of the CLA, @ position he held from 1985 to 1963. His 
office put him in constant contact with the top officers of the 
intelligence establishment, and he has traveled to over AU countries 
at CTA request. He is one of the few People with tiside knowledve 
of the CIA who was not required to take a lifetime oath of silence. 
His book, The Secret beam, is pieblished by Prentice-Hall. 
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| men Or are 
they still subject to the orders of the CIA? The 
CIA would like to have it one way, and then to 
have it overlooked the other way. 


case different from other scandals is that the system and 
methods used, the means by which it was all planned, 
staffed with experts, financed clandestinely and carried out 
was all taken from the operating method of the CIA. 

The Central Intelligence Agency was created, and its 
powers and responsibilities defined, by the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947, Its character was developed over a span of 
1] years by its greatest mentor and guiding spirit, Allen 
Welsh Dulles. The “Frankenstein” product of this implau- 
sible union of a well-intentioned law and of a scheming 
opportunist is the agency as we find it today. 

Before 1953. when Dutles became the Director, Central 
Intelligence (DCH, the.CIA was primarily concerned with 
performing its assigned task: as the central authority for all 
of the various intelligence organizations of the government, 
the CIA's business was to collect and interpret information 
gathered by other intelligence units. But that all soon 
changed. 

In 1948, President Truman established a committee to 
review the CIA, to make recommendations for improve: 
ment and to evaluate its past performance. The members of 
this committee were Allen Dulles, Mathias Correa, and Wil- 
liam Jackson, and their report was without question the 
most important single document on this subject ever pub- 
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THE SONNENFELDT CASE —— 


The press, Jed by the N.Y. TIMES and the Washineton POST, has charged to the rescue of Helmut 
Sonnenfeldt, an insider whose steady rise in the behind-the-scenes bureaucracy ruling the Amcrican people 
may be coming lo the end, now that he has emerged from behind-the-scenes. While the Senate Finance 
Committee is considering his nomination as Under Secretary of the Treasury, the House Internal Seeurily 
Committee is checking into his subversive background. Powerful forces are bringing pressure to bear to haye 
Sonnenfeld, top assistant to Henry Kissinger, confirmed in spite of his previous espionage aclivitics. 

President Nixon nominated the 46-year old Sonnenfeldt to be Under Secretary of the Treasury in which 
post Sonnenfeldt would have the responsibility of shaping the Adininistration’s plans for increasing 
East-West trade and for establishing a new international monetary system that would include Communist 
nations, Several former Foreign Service carcer officers filed objections and testified against the nomination 
which was referred lo the Senate Finance Committee for confirmation hearings on-May 15, 1973. 

On July 26, 1973, Congressman Jolin M. Ashbrook of Ohio, Senior Republican Minority member of the 
House Tuternal Security Committee, opened hearings on the Federal Civil Employees Loyalty Security 
Program. The heavings are being held in exceutive session and informed sources state that Otto Otepka’s 
testimony about security risks employed by the State Department will be shocking when published. Mr. 
Olepka personally handled one of the investigations on Helmut Sonnenfeldt, which involved a 24-hour a 
day surveillance, a legal wiretap on his telephones and the interviewing of numerous witnesses. Jt was 
conclusively determined that on more than one occasion Sonnenfeldt had turned over secret documents 

and confidential information to unauthorized persons among whom were agents of a foreign power. 
_ Assistant Attorney General Henry I. Petersen, who is in charge of the Criminal Division of the 
Department of Justice, recently testified before the Senate Watergate Committee and was in complete 
support of President Nixon’s innocence iu connection with Watergate. He is also in complete support of 
Sonnenfcldt, When Petersen’s attention was called to Paul Scott’s syndicated column which revealed details 
of Sonnenfeldt’s act of turning over secret documents to forcign agents, he rephed as follows: (Quote) 

This is in response lo your recent letler to the Attorney General conceming a recent newspaper article by 
Paul Scott discussing the nomination of Mr. Melmut Sonnenfeldt to be Under Scerctary of the ‘Treasury 
Departinent and whether he would be a suilable candidate for that position, 

Executive Order 10150 requires that an investigalion be made of all employees of the executive branch 
before they can be acecpted for a position, The Order further requires that all persons privileged to he 
employees in the executive branch must be loyal to the United States, and that no one may hold such a 
sensilive position with the government unless bis employment is determined lo be clearly consistent with 
the interests of the national security. These requirements apply, of canrse, to all presidential nominees, 
inchuiding thore to be an Under Secretary. 

Jn accordance with that Order, the Pederal Bureau of Investigation has conducted a number of 
vestivations of Mr, Sanenfeldt’s character and loyalty in connection with yarions posiQons he has held in 
thal executive branch in the past. In all of those cases, the results were delermined to be favorable. Thus, 
altiough we cannot disclose the contents of any of the Bureau's investigative files lo oue outside: the 
Federal covernmoapprovedshan Release 2005/02/14), GIACRDR 9100901 FR900600300N04 461 in fits article 
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| 
UNITED SOVIET STATES OF a 


The above title is taken from a chapter in a book 
entitled “Toward a Soviet America,” written in 
1932 by William Z. Foster, then national chairman 
of the Communist Party, USA. The book was a 
blueprint for the take-over of the United States 
through force and violence. 


Subsequently the Communist 

instead of 
battering down the ramparts from without, vic- 
tory now was to be achieved from within. Trojan 
horse tactics would be employed. In the face of this 
altered strategy, a book that advocated violence 
became a liability. Obviously then “Toward a 
Soviet America” had to be swept under the rug and 
the Communists endeavored to reclaim every copy 
of the book. 

In 1961, after the copyright had expired, the 
book was republished through the efforts of the 
late Francis E. Walters, Chairman of the [louse 
Un-American Activities Committee. The new 
book contained a commentary by Maurice Reis, a 
consultant to the committee, and a foreword by 
Congressman Walters. 


international 


The suecess of the Communists in the take-over 
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of Czechoslavakia without resorting to ferce and ~~ 


violence became a blueprint for gaining pawer 
through internal subversion. Vhis required that 
key people in government be Communists. Com- 
“munist agents or persons under Communist con- 
trol through blackmail, bribery or other devious 
means. 

When President Nixon was defeated in the race 
for governor of Cahifornia, he was totally without 
financial resources and it seemed that he had 
reached the end of his political career, At the 
vitation of Nelsen Rockeleler, Nixon went to 
New York. moved inte a S2OU.GO)-a- voor apart 
ment house belonvios ta Rocker mad throneh 
Rockefeller ws eVeiirniata 
salary of S200. s Were few other 
than to promote Interests and 
programs, 
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Nelson Roc 
Republican n 
and now he hi 
be taken or | 
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R. Harris Si 
Central Intelli 
General Walt 
Central Intel 
Dwight D. | 
Communist. © 
replete with 1 
Communists. As pointed out in our Confidential 
Intelligence Report of June 1973, J. Edgar Hoover 
in 1945 dispatched agents who hand delivered to 
then oan Secretary of State Nelson 
Rockefeller two top secret F.B.I. reports on Alger 
Hiss and Harry Dexter White which documented 
the fact that both were Communists and Soviet 


agents. This was during the formation of the 
United Nations Organization. The top secret 


F.B.J. reports were handed over to Rockefeller at 
his hotel. Rockefeller later admitted he destroyed 
both reports. Had this information been made 
public, the parts. plaved by Alger Hiss and -his 
associates in the formation of the U.N. would also 
have been made public and the Congress of the 
U.S. consequently would have been alerted to the 
conspiracy which ultimately resulted in a 
Communist-controlled U.N... its headquarters 
located on property donated by the Rockefellers, 


after his election to the 
Richard Nixon appainted as his top 
presidential adviser on national security, Dr, 
Henry AL Kissinger who had been a protere of 
Nelson Rocketeller since Kaissinger’s student days 
at Harvard. Once Kissinger’s position was es- 
tablished. he setup what amounts to a parallel 
soverament under tis control with a steth of 110 
people working directly tor hum. Kissinger, along 
with a number of his associates, was known in 
thus we 


Almost tmmediately 
p resideney, 
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WASHINGTON--Since the Bay of 
Pigs, when the United States lost its 
gamble undcr the Kennedy ac dministra- 
tion to overthrow Fidel Castro, tne Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency has suffer ed in 
many areas of public opinion. 

It has also, suffered internally, § 
thru a succession of directors and los- 
ing. other key peopic under three Presi- 
dents [starling with Kennedy] who did 
not totally, believe what (he CIA reports 
were saying. 

The CIA was created in 1843 by the 
Jale President Truman [as the Central 
Intelligence Group] fromm the skeleton 
of the wartime Office of & strategic Stud- 
jes. It was formed in an effort to col- 


going 


“Jeet information for spy] on other na- 


tions as much as they cid on us. From 
the starl, it was an agency cloaked in 
semi-seerecy noted for generating de- 
bale. 

‘An early director, Adm, Resco HH. 
Tillenkogller, had warned Truman 
administration of the then Bue 
Communist invasion of- aii Ko 
and eo ane was replaced for. ie 
accurate prediction by Gen, Walter Be- 
del! Sraith. 

Smith then grabbed heat 
the Sen. Joseph R. 
by sloting in pubtic Chere was a “moral 
certainty” that Conmrmunist spies bad 
peneiraicd every securby dseney in 
Washington. 

Smith did not last long at the CIA 
after that and was replaced by the 


lines (during 
MeCartuy periods 


14 wir 


1573 


of John Fostcr Dulles, President 7 Ihisen- 
hewer's secretary of state. Dulles put 
McCarthy down after ihe senator 
charged there were double agants oper- 
ating within the Cl A. 

Dulles, the first civilian eh ief of the 
CIA, came off as sort of a super-spy 


because of his exploits - ae OSS dur- 
ing World War UH. Afte sac aff 
NieCarthy, he continued - bu the 


CLA from a small agency [sta ane with 
1,500 agents] to a wo rldwide network 
that began to do more than make esti- 
mites of what foreign powers might 
do. \ 

Still, the Hoover commission ae 
rito the operations of the agency and 

‘ame up With a report saying “it was 
lacking in collecting “intalligonce data 
from behind the Iron Curtain? Mega- 
while, che CIA squabbled w rith the, jung. 
established intelligence arms ¢f (he 
three military services. In one eese it 
had enough clout to gel the Arnmiv’s 
chief of intellisence 1G-24 fired, 

By 1998 the CIA 
$350,600,000 acyear paw it js spending 
about $2. billion}, A year Jater it was 
werning that there was @n intensive 
Communist drive uacderway in Latin 
America, And un the roof began to 
fed} in cn the agency after Hs seerel 

spy plone, the 1, avas shot down ever 
Hussin. Ve incident caused even ime.? 
drama and the cancellaen of a Greet 
States-Russign summit meetings ens 


Was sponding 
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‘hy ah re ? cs eae Lt dasdwed 
with a public trial of pilot Francis G. 

pipe- esmoking Allen W. Dulles, brother ee I anes 


Powers, 

The public clamor really began, tho, 
niier Use attempicd invasion of Cuba 
ordered by the late Presicent Kennedy, 
The late Robert F. Kennedy personally 
ran an investigation of the agency as 
blame for 
the CIA for furnishing faulty data. Aft 
cr a short period of grace, Dulles left 
as director to be replaced by John e: 
MeCone, a business ae 

Adm. William F. [Red] Raborn iol 
lowed in ihe Johnson adininistration, 
}iaborn’s biggest early flap was a charge 


the CLA got involved in an Indce esian 


government bree al. Bul the involve- 
ment also spread to the Congo, Viet 
Nam, and ¢ 
infcliigence activities. The deputy direc- 
tor then was Richard Ilelms, a carcer 
cavernment Taanagement expert. 

Helms moved up to director during 
the Johnson era of 1635, assuring Con- 
press that the CIA did not croate for- 
cign policy. Tclms centinued to feel 
public heat because of the CIA financ- 
ing of foundations and scent activi- 
tics, He was defended by Sen. Kennedy 
al the time. 

When Mr: Nixon ‘hecame President, 
one of his first moves was to install a 
trusted associate of long standing—-Ma- 
yine Gen, Robert Cushinan—as aeputy 
director of the CIA. After. getting his 
own reading on the agency, the Presi- 
cent promotd Cushman to comman- 
dant af the corps—-and is sending 
}elms to Iran as dmbassador. Yonior- 
row we will reporl on the new director, 


the fiasco began to fall on.” 


apparcally to some domestic 


STAT 
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i" It isn’t official yet, but our usually 
impeccable official sources tell us that 
Richard M, Welms will soon be stepping 
down after six years as director of the 
Central Intclligence Agency, presumably 
fo take on anew and important assign- 
mnent in the Nixon administration. 
Whatever his future job may be, he will 


be sorely missed in the one which he is — 


leaving. 

$ Of the men ‘who have headed the CIA 
since its inception in 1947, Helms stands 
out as the one truly professional intelli- 
gence expert. His carecr in the spy busi- 
ness covers a span of 29 years, beginning 


* with a four-year stint with the Office of 


Re 


Strategic Services in World War II. After 
transferring to the newly-formed CIA, 
Ihe served as deputy director for plans 
under ‘General Walter Bedell Smith and 
John A. McCone, previous CIA heads. 
As director, Helms brought a coolness 
of judgment ond great administrative 
talent to one of the most sensitive and 
difficult jobs in the federal government. 
Under his leadership, the performance 


... Exit Richard Helms 


has been highly discreet and, to the cx- 
tent that such things can be judged, 
effective. It is suggested that his depar~ 
ture from the CIA may have resulted in 
part from a dispute within the intelli- 
gence community regarding the deploy- 
ment of Russian nuclear missiles. Yet 
from all the available evidence, )is as- 


* sessment of the world situation — and 


particularly in Indochina, where the CLA 


’ has borne heavy responsibilities —- has 


been remarkably accurate. 

The highly essential business of in~ 
telligence-gathering, being necessarily 
secret and to some minds distasteful, 
requires the kind of public confidence 
that Welms has been able to provide. As 
President Johnson remarked at his 
swearing-in -cerernony: “Although he 
has spent more than 20 years in public 
life attempting to avoid publicity, he has 
never been able to conceal the fact that 
he is one of. the most trusted and most 
able and most dedicated professional ca- 
reer men in this Capital.” As director of 


. the CIA, Richard Helms has fully justi- 
of the agency, in contrast to past ycars, ; 


fied that assessment, 
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secret and nonsensical - 


i: HARRIS SNES : 
Oss = 


458pp. 


Press (IBEG). £3.95, 


Gédoeral Walter Bedell Smith once 
Startled a postwar dinner party by 
suggesting the war might have been 


- Eisenhower’ s Chief of Staff and, tater, 


* 


University of California 


won much earlier had the United. 
States diverted the time, money and: 


men expended on the Oflice of Strate- 
gic Services .“ and the rest of that 
damn secret nonsense’ 
forces.” 


“to the regular. 
‘le was a singular speculation. 
fot a man who had besa General - 


‘competence 


“« Director of the Central Intelligence 
' Agency. : 


R. Harris Smith’s OSS, however, 


. is evidence that Bedell Smith was 


displaying his usual borse sense. The 
picture of the OSS during and- 
immediately after the Second World 
War is a depressing one, Its sucees: 
sor, the CIA, has its faults, But the 
OSS, as depicted in this book, was a 
mixture of idealism, naively, in- 
and intrigue seldom 
matched in the annals of govern- 
ment in America or anywhere else. 


Mr Smith's wide reading and 
extensive research have not saved the 
book from ingenuousness and error, 
He begins by labelling his work 

“the seerct history” of the organi- 


“ 


+ zation, but there is little of note in it 


that has not been written before and 
often much better, He pets things 


wrong. Tt was the American Navy, 


‘ton's forces 
_The Purple Gang operated in: De- 


not 


the Royal Navy, that was 
responsible for landing General Pat- 
in Morocco in 1942, 


Stephen 
he been, 


troit, not 
Batley is 


Philadelphia. 
not, nor has 


‘President of Syracuse University ”, 


” Which is headed by a chancellor, 


Mr Smith’s main problem seems 


.'to be his tendency to write about the’ 


ced 


OSS and cits operations in North 
Africa, Europe and the Far East in 
absolutes. Men and orpanizations 
are heroic or dastardly, faithful or 
treasonable. The story is told -in 
blacks and whites, whereas the dirty, 
dangerous gaine played by the OSS 
is_ best described in varying shades 


of grey, 


, Nor does Mr ‘Smith pay enough | 


atlention to.one of the more impore . 


lant decisions taken at the outset by 


. General William “ Wild Bill” oiie. 


van, the founder and director of the 
OSS. He 'was determined to consoli- 
date within the organization all op- 


“-erations—-expionape c, sabotage, assis- 


_ Was an 


tance ta guerrilla movements, This 
error, The OSS planned 
operations based on intelligence ‘re- 
ports produced by the OSS. There 
Was little objective study of these: 
reports; if they were the organiza- 


‘tion's, the assumption was, then they 


must be accurate. They often were 
not, and the operation failed, Oddly, 
the CIA, despite the sorry record of : 
its iredecessor, has continued * this 
“organization, Will * depresting”” 8- 


Army-: 


500001-1 


X\ 

sulin ouidh as ‘the flaseo. al the Bay 
of Pigs, 

. Me Smith's ‘villains 
only the Germans, Japanese 
ftatians, 
services, any official who seemed to 
doubt the OSS's competence and its 
right to order the political end of 
the war as’il saw fit, and, of course, 
all’ colonialists .. The style is an 
‘extraordinary anixture of, exaggera- 
tion and parochialism. 


» Me Smith writes that “the British 
took a. respite of several 
months from the war against Hitler 
to suppress the revdlt ” of the EAM- 
ELAS partisans in Greece. This was 
the period when Second Army was 
fighting bitterly in’ North-West 
Europe and the Eighth Army was 
heavily engaged in Italy, . 

Perhaps the best chapter in the 
book is that devoted to the OSS 
operations in Yugoslavia—best, be- 
cause it provides a fairly clear 
picture of the bewildering situation 
that arose front the presence of two 
resistance movements and of the 
naivety of -OSS officers. One of 
these was confident that Tito “ was 
planning no Communist revolution 
for his country ". 


Surprisingly, the book is weakest 
when it deals with the OSS in China 
during and after the war and with 
-Aracvican intelligence operations in 
Algeria in 1942-43. In both cases Mr 
Smith tends (o adopt the easy expla- 
nation of what happened and 4 
somewhat austere attitude towards 
those officers whose standards dif- 
fered from his. Association with a 
‘New York law firm or bank did not 
necessarily sour an operator's judg- 
‘ment..In retrospect the OSS prob: 
ably got more from this type of man 
that it did from the wild-eyed left- 
overs from the Abraham en 
Brigade in Spain. 


There are some bright. nots: how 
-often Winston Churchill cut through 
.the red tape to Save a promising 
operation; a good story about Gen- 
eral Donovan and David Bruce in 
Normandy; the gradual profession- 
alization of some members of OSS: 
a good, although incomplete, picture 
of Allen Dulles, who js dubbed ‘ the 
master spy”. But these are not 
‘ sufficient to save: the book: The OSS 
gnust, wait for a more objective and 
sophisticated chronicler. 


include not 
and 
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"Matthew Baird, Headed 
HA Training Pro STA 


Matthew Baird, 70, retired 
director of training for the 
Central Intelligence Agency, 
‘died Tuesday at his home in 
‘Bethany Beach, Del. 

+ Born in Ardmore, Pa, Myr. 
: Baird was a graduate of Hav- 
‘erford School in Haverford, 
Pa., and earned his bachelor’s 
‘and master’s degrees from 
, Princeton University. He also 
‘held a bachelor's degree in lit- 
* erature from Balliol College, 
Oxford. 

He was headmaster of the 
- Arizona Desert School in Tuc- 
“son from 1930 to 1937, then 
worked for three years as a re- 
esearch economist with the Sun 
Oil Co, in Philadelphia. 

-Mr. Baird owned and oper- 
‘ated the Ruby Star Ranch in 
Tucson from 1940 to 1942, then 
served as a colonel in the 
Army Air Corps during World 
‘War II. . 
: He returned to the Ruby 
Star in 1945, where he becamc 
a recognized authority on 
| Brahman cattle, He had an- 
other tour of duty with the 
Air Force from 1950 to 1933, 
during which time he was de- 
tailed to CIA. 

The then CIA director, Gen. / 
Walter Bedell Smith asked 
Mr. Baird in 1931 to join the 
agency as director of training, 
with the task of further organ- 
izing and developing a train- 
ing program worldwide in 
scope. 

Until his retirement in 1965, . 
-} Mr. Baird inftated and imple- 
‘mented proposals that led to 
the creation of what is consid. 
ered an outstanding training 
ipstitution within the CIA. At 
the time of his retirement, he 
was presented the CIA’s high- 
est award, the Distinguished 
Intelligence Medal. ad 


’ 
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The General Was a Spy age 
by Heinz Hohne and Hermann Zolling - 


(Coward, McCann & Geoghegan; $8.95), 2 


A year before Winston Churchill's “Iron P 
Curtain” speech in: Fulton, Missouri, 
which formally stated the theme of Act I 
of the Cold War, a prologue was being 


written and played backstage in Europe - 


by Americans and Germans. They had 
already identified Soviet Communism 
as Enemy Number One, not primarily 
because Russia had Eastern Europe in 
its grip, but because Soviet Commu- 
nism was satanic and was set on con- 
quering the world. And as Hugh Trevor- 
Roper remarks in his introduction to’ 
The General Was a Spy, “it is legitimate 
to use Beelzebub to drive out Satan.” 
Beelzebub was willing. Both these spy 
Stories describe how and why, with the 
collapse of the German armies, : the 
Americans recruited Hitler’s Chief of 
Intelligence against the Soviet Union 
and underwrote his postwar espionage 
operations. "4 
Reinhard Gehlen was a professional, 
an experienged, single-minded anti- 


‘Communist with exceptional contacts. 


Those who hired him were not of the 
breéd of Henry Stimson; who once said 
quaintly that gentlemen don’t read 
other people’s mail. They were what 
came to be called realists, and they 
dominated US foreign policy for the 
next quarter of a century. The US gov- 
ernment secretly financed General Geh- 
len to the amount of $200 million, and 
when he finally left his American super- 
visors and went to work directly for the 
Bonn government, Mr. Cookbridge tells 
us, Allen Dulles gave him “a golden 
handshake in appreciation of the great 
work he had done for CIA; a gratuity of 
250,000 marks had been authorized. 
Dulles added the not entirely seridusly 
meant condition that Gehlen should 
use the money to buy a fine house 
somewhere in the Bavarian mounta 
For the $200 mifppreyed Fob Er 


Mountains of paper and thousands of 


clandestine tips on Eastern Europe and . 
the USSR. Toward the end, it learned 
that much of the information was use- 
less; and it learned something more 
disturbing: the Gehlen organization had 
beén penetrated by the Soviets. By the 
early ‘60s, Washington's interest had 
cooled. . 

The General Was a Spy is drawn from a 
series of articles written by two German 
journalists for Der Spiegel. Gehlen: Spy 
of the Century is the product of a Euro- 


‘pean educated British journalist. who 


was himself an intelligence agent in 
World War II and was imprisoned by 
the Gestapo. Hohne and Zolling offer a 
more detailed and dispassionate ac- 
count and focus more sharply. on ‘the 
intricacies of the postwar intelligence 
network inside Germany; they are less 
revealing than Cookbridge, however, 


_ on the American involvement and on 


the Nazi backgrounds of Gehlen’s 
associates, 

Gehlen served any master who served 
his purpose, which was the undermin- 
ing and the destruction of Communism. 
When it could no longer be doubted 
that the German armies were defeated, 
Gehlen turned to the Werewolfs, the 
young terrorists. who were to carry on 
after Hitler’s collapse. The Werewolf 
project had been discussed at one of 
Gehlen’s last meetings with the Fuhrer, 
whom Gehlen found “most charming.” 
They had also discussed Hitler’s order 
that “gramophone records with sound 
effects of combat noise and rolling tanks 
- . . be distributed to front line com- 
mands and played from dugouts as near 


-as possible to the Soviet lines.” Hitler 


was mad, Gehlen was not. Yet Gehlen 
accepted this- order, as all the others, 
knowing it was too late to stave off 
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id not desert until there was 
nothing to desert from. He played no 
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: rintar against the 
Nazi leaders. He waited until the end 
and then escaped to Bavaria, in early © 
1945, taking with him files he knew 
would interest the Americans—to whom 
he intended-to surrender at a price. He 

met with Brigadier General Edwin L. 

. Sibert, senior intelligence officer.of the’ 
American Zone, who (report Hohne and 
Zolling) “while fighting was still in 
Progress in France . . . had been pre-. 
‘pared to make use of Adolf Hitler's 
officers. in the cause of ‘American strat- 
egy” and who “had a most excellent | 
impression of him (Gehlen] at'once.” 
Sibert promptly took up with General 

Bedell Smith, US chief of staff, Gehlen’s 
Proposal to set up a German intelligence 
service “financed by the US and directed ° 
against the Soviet Union.” Bedell Smith 
“okayed” the project, according to 
Hohne and Zolling, but did not inform ; 
Eisenhower, the Supreme Commander, 
who had forbidden fraternization with 
Germans. After lengthy interrogation | 
in Germany, Gehlen was flown to 
Washington. ewe : ; 

Though friendship with Moscow was 
then ‘official US policy, Cookbridge 
Points out, Gehlen ‘knew that “many 
generals, above all General George V. 
Strong, the chief of G-2 army intelli- 
gence, and Sibert, were very far from 
regarding the Soviet Union as a future 
ally. In fact, a vastly different vision was 
taking place at the Third Army head- 
quarters at Bad Toelz, near where he 
[Gehlen] had buried his... files, There 
General Patton was dreanting of rearm- 
ing a couple of Waffen SS divisions to 
incorporate them into his Third Army 
and ‘lead them against the: Reds,’ ” 
Said Patton: “We’re going to have to 
fight them sooner or later. Why not now 
while our army is intact and we can 
kick the Red army back into Russia? We 
can do it with my Germans... . They 
hate those Red bastards.” , 

That, of course, went way beyond 
anything Gehlen’s captors had in mind. 
They wanted information; Gehlen had 
it. So, says Cookbridge, they treated 
him with great courtesy, “wooing him 


- like a wayward lass who can bring a 


large dowry to offset the blemishes of 
her past. ... Gehlen bargained his way 
into the gray dawn of Cold War espio- 
nage, conceding or compromising on 
some points, using pressures near to 
‘blackmail to gain others. It says much 
for his shrewdness, self-assurance and 
persistence that he was able to take on 
ROONEOAZRAQAds 4.1 array of top-rank- 
ing American experts.” They agreed to 
covertly subsidize 


“an autonomous. .- 


be 


"Dear Reinie” 


THE GENERAL WAS A SPY 

by HEINZ HOHNE and HERMANN ZOLLING 
377 pages. Coward-McCann 
& Geoghegan. $8.95. 


GEHLEN: SPY OF THE CENTURY 
_ by EH. COOKRIDGE 
402 pages. Random House. $10. 


THE GAME OF THE FOXES 
‘by LADISLAS FARAGO 
696 pages. McKay. $11.95. 


While waiting for further commu- 
niques from the nostalgia front—Rich- 
ard Burton's Mussolini and 
the return of the crew cut, per- 
haps—the American public is 
being deafened by old spies 
‘and their chroniclers whisper- 
ing: “Now it can be told.” 

An alert Jiterary scavenger 
med Ladislas Farago dug 

‘a tin box of German intel- 

ligence papers out of the Na- 

tional Archives; and recycled 
them into a bestseller: The 

Game of the Foxes. The book, 

an almost day-to-day account 

of German agents at work in 

Britain and the U.S. during. 

World War II, is a stunning 

proof of the incredible cost 

and even more incredible in- 
efficiency of most espionage 
networks. Of the many Ab- 
wehr agents smuggled into 

England, fot example, not 

one was still operating at the 

time of the Normandy in- 

vasion in 1944. 

Diaries are negotiable cur- 

‘rency, too, The London Jour- 

nals of General Raymond E. 

Lee, 1940-41 (Little, Brown) 

are bringing $12.50 on the open mar- 

ket, mostly for predicting—you read 
it here!—that Russia will prove too 
much for Hitler. So it’s “Once more 
into the attics, fellow soldiers.” Even 
old memos are worth their weight in 
gold, and that, given the art of mil- 
itary memo writing, is saying some- 
thing. In 1945 Sir John Masterman, 
peacetime Oxford don, wartime coun- 
terspy, was ordered to write an of- 
ficial report about. the remarkable suc- 
cess British inteHigence enjoyed turning 
around German spies in England and 
deploying them as double agents. Yale 

University Press has simply reprinted 

this surprisingly readable document 

(The Double-Cross System in the War 

of 1939 to 1945) on the coded doings 

of Garbo, Tricycle and the. rest, and 
bargain-priced the instant book at 
$6.95. - : 

The No, AppravedeFor Reléase 
processed cloak and dagger act, how- 
ever, promises to be Reinhard Geh- 
tan Waw can vain wnstace a man who 
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was Hitler’s favorite intelligence of- 
ficer, then after the war played “Dear 
Reinie” to his CIA chief Allen Dulles. 

Born in 1902, just too late for 


“World War IJ, he marked time as an ar- 


tillery and cavalry officer until World 
War II brought out his special talents. 
He was one of those who could put war 
on paper. Statistics and maps filled him 
with a passion to organize them. By 
1942 he was chief of intelligence on the 
eastern front. Toward the end, when ac- 
curacy meant prognosticating defeat, 
Gehlen’s accurate reports earned him 
one of Hitler’s temper tantrums. But * 
this last-minute fall from favor only 


helped certify his anti-Nazi posture 
afterward. 

Nothing suggests Gehlen’s sublime 
insolence better than what he did when 
everything fell apart in 1945, He dis- 
guised himself as jolly Dr. Wendland, 
collected the microfilms of his files, 
and buried them in a Bavarian moun- 
tain meadow. Then he waited for the 
American troops. Whisked to Wash: 
ington, the archenemy of only a few 
months before convinced his conquer- 
ors that they should appoint him (and 
those files) as their primary espionage 
source against the Soviet Union. The 
Gehlen Organization, or simply the 
“Org,” set up in what had been an 
SS model housing development, out- 
side of Munich. To a number of re- 
cruits—ex-SS men and Gestapo agents 
may have run as high as. 30% —it 
was just like home. 
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Gehlen worked exclusively for the 
CIA, another $200 million in American 


money funded the Org. By 1948 the 
Org numbered 4,000 agents and sup- 
plied an estimated 70% of the US. 


‘Government’s information on the So- 


viet military. Once Gehlen had the 
idea.of putting 432 simultaneous wire- 
taps on East Berlin phones. New Jer- 
sey Bell Telephone supplied the switch- 
board, courtesy of the CIA, af a total 
cost of $6,000,000. 

When the Org became the official 
espionage service of West Germany 
in 1956, Gehlen became a global ca- 
terer. He and the BND—the Org's new 
name—discreetly contracted them- 
selves out to Tanzania, Afghanistan 
and the Congo. The secret services of 
Israel and Egypt alike found occasion 
to use Gehlen’s services. 

British Author Cookridge and Ger- 
mans Héhne and Zélling have com- 
piled dossiers on Gehlen that might 
satisfy the Org itself. Cookridge, an 
old agent who makes a living out of 
spy chronicles like The Truth About 
Kim Philby, tends a bit to trade 
on man-in-the-shadows glamour. 

Gehlen turned the gentleman's av- 
ocation of spying—Sir John Master- 
man still compares it to cricket—into 
big business. But Hohne and Zélling 
argue that, despite all his thermos- 
flask cameras and secret, secret ink, 
he still couldn't keep up with the 
times. Forced into retirement in 1968, 
he sat in his study on Lake Starnberg 
with a death mask of Frederick the 
Great looking down and wrote his 
memoirs {due out later this year) rath- 
er like Buffalo Bill after the frontier 
went thataway. For spying, like ev- 
erything else, has gone automated. 


STAT 


“They expect you to be able to say - 


that a war will start next Tuesday at 
5:32 p.m., 
plained when he was head of the CIA. 
While he lasted,,Gehlen gave his cus- 
tomers what they thought they. wanted. 
In the cold war he catered to their sense 
of sinister conspiracy, then by a more 
or less relevant act or report relieved 
the anxiety he had helped create. He 
predicted the Hungarian revolt, for in- 
stance, and the Israeli-Arab Six-Day 
War. But these events occurred any- 
way. Sentiment dictates that Gehlen be 
treated as the last of the Scarlet Pim- 
pernels. He was, in fact, more like the 
last of the Prussians—a nostalgia t 


world could hardly afford even in h 
awn time. 


» Melvin Maddocks 
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” Walter Bedell Smith com- . 
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CIA into its first covert ope 
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“ : 
rofessor Sarauel Eliot 
1903 Theodore Roos¢ 
‘national law and mor: 
Us Navy to support the “r¢ 
Panama from Colombia. The: 
to the Canal Zone treaty, is de 
“Panama businessmen, agem 
[which stood to gain $40 mill 
to add that the “agents” of 
Seligman and their Washingt 
who organized and Ananced 
suite in the Waldorf-Astoria. 
In some ways, the Panar 
partition isan instructive pre 
involvement in indochina.? Le 
be ditfereat today; for many | 
preparing for revolution anc 
lawed, under sections 956-5( 
In theory, at least, responsiiri 
f American “interesis” is nc 
But in fact, the CIA still mi 


These contacts have beer 
from Wall Street which suce 


who created the CIA in 19 
unhappiness at the defection 


gence function: “I never had any thougat 1. whea I set 
up the CIA that it would be injected i into peacetime cloak. 
and-dagger operations,’" His i intentions, however, count- 
ed. for less than those of Allen Dulles, then a New York 
corporation lawyer and President of the Council on 
Foreign Relations. The ‘Administration became con- 
cerned that the Corimlinists might shortly win the Italian ° 

‘ elections:. 
Forrestal felt cha a secret counteraction was vital, but 


his initial assessment was that the Italian operation 


‘* would have to be private. The wealthy industrialists 


in Milan were hesitant to provide the money, fearing 


‘reprisals if the Communists won, and so that hat was 


passed-at the Brook Club in New York. Bur Allea 


_' Dalles felt the problem could not be handled effec- 
’ “tively in private hands. He urged strongly that the 


government establish a covert organization with une 


- youchered funds, the decision was made iG create ic 


under the National Security Council. 


ee sontinved 
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-A Non-Communist S. Vietnam ‘Cannot Be Guaranteed . 


In 1962 in Hanol, Pham Van Dong re- 


marked to French journalist Bernard Fall 
that “Americans do not like long, inconclu- 
sive wars and this is going to be a long, in- 
conclusive war. Thus we are sure to win in 


‘the end.” A decade and three Presidents 
later it is still an inconclusive war. And 


‘Pham Van Dong is still the North Vietnam- 
ese Premier. 

: During that same visit to Hanol Ho Chi 
‘Minh told Fall that “it took us eight years of 
bitter fighting to defeat you French in Indo- 


‘ehina ... The Americans are much stronger 


than the French, though they know us less 
‘well. It may perhaps take 10 years to do it 
..’ Ho 1s dead but clearly his spirit, and 
hig aim, live on, 

It seems to me that Americans today must 
keep such remarks as these in mind as they 


* assess the disclosures by President Nixon of 


a 


Henry Kissinger’s secret negotiations with 
the North Vietnamese and the peace propos- 
als put to Hanoi. We suffer from a baseball 
syndrome; we want to see the final score 
and then go home to dinner. The North Viet- 
namese don’t think that way; to them there 
ds no final out until thelr side has won. . 
There {s an aphorism from the American 
side that can be applied to the current situa- 
tion in Indochina, In- 1954 when he returned 
to Washington from-the Geneva Conference 
that decreed the “temporary” division of 
Vietnam, Undersecretary of State Walter 
Bedell Smith remarked that “it will be well 
to remember that diplomacy has rarely been 
able to gain at the conference table what 
cannot be gained or held on the battlefield.” 
In truth, neither side has prevailed on the 
battlefield. And there is stalemate at the 
conference table. The American eight-point 
‘peace plan, in sum, must seem to Hanoi to 
be a proposal for surrendering their victory 
aim. The North Vietnamese nine-point plan, 
judging from Kissinger’s description of it 
since it has yet to be published, in sum, 
seems to Washington to be a proposal for 
surrendering South Vietnam to the control 
‘of the Communists.  * 
‘ There are, as the Nixon administration 


‘contends, some new elements in the Amer- 


ican proposals. But the sum of. it {s that 
Hanoi must take its chances on an election 
in the South in which the Vietcong or Na- 
tional Liberation Front would compete. It is 
probable that the Communists would end up 
as ‘a minority; they know that and so do 
Messrs. Nixon and Kissinger, I have never 
thought the Communists would participate 


- dn an election ExCeR? as a mechanism to con- 


By Gelutes M. Roberts | 


firm a deal already set that would give them 
key Cabinet and other posts in a Salgon re- 
gime. Wide-open, nation-wide elections as 
the West knows them are both abhorrent to 
Communist regimes and foreign to the Viet- 


namese, North and South, as a technique for 
distributing power. Past elections in the 
South have been more of a charade than a 
reality — the result of Americanization of 
that part of Vietnam—despite all the trum- 
peting in Washington about them. 

ans 


Kissinger said that the North Vietnamese 


told him that there could be no solution that 
did not include a political element and that 
they asked the United States for “an indi- 
rect overthrow” of the Saigon government; 


a 


.PHAM VAN DONG 


in short, that the United States cooperate in 
turning over South Vietnam to the Commu- 
nists. A perusal of Hanol’s public statements 
supports that reading; presumably the nine. 
point program, once we see the text, will 
too. 

President Nixon fs not prepared to do &0, 
any more than was President Johnson of 
whom the same thing was asked. It is illu- 
minating that, according to Hanol’s spokes- 
man in Paris, Kissinger remarked at the se- 
cret talks that “you must not nourish the 
illusion that we can settle the problem of 


the war only because of the question of the 
prisoners of war.” Secretary of State Rogers 
some months ago publicly said substantially 
the same thing, In effect, both were saying 
that Mr. Nixon will not make a deal to turn 
the South over to the Communists simply to 
get back the POWs. 

Now it is being said that Mr. Nixon has 
made a “generous” offer. But Hanoi does 
not want just a chance to win in the South; 
it wants a certainty. Mr. Nixon is willing to 
give Hanoi at least some chance but not any- 
thing like a certainty. And from what has. 
been reported from Saigen one can imagine 
that President Thieu’s agreement to resign 
before a new election is based either on his 
belief that the procedure offers him a near - 
certainty or his estimate that Hanoi will not 
accept anything less than near certainty for 
its side and therefore that there is not going 
to be any such election. 

Where does this leave us? With the Hkell- 
hood of a continuing inconclusive war, with. 


-a continuation of the withdrawal of Ameri- 


ean forces but with the probability of a re- 
sidual force remaining in the South at elec- 
tion time next November plus the certainty 
that American planes will stay in adjacent 
areas outside Indochina. This is not, of 
course, absolutely certain for Mr. Nixon be- 
fore election day could dramatically pull out 
the last man. But how would he square that 
with past declarations that some forces will 


‘ remain until the prisoners are released? 


: : OD * - . 

The POWs are hostages and hostages not. 
just for complete American withdrawal but 
for a political settlement favorable to Hanoi. 
There are conceivable ways to reach that 
kind of ‘a settlement such as a deal, con- 
firmed by a sham election, to replace the 
Thieu regime with some form of coalition 
giving the Communists real power in Saigon 
and the strong expectation of eventual total 
power. But that deal is not likely one to be 
made by Mr. Nixon. If it is made it will be 
made by anti-Thieu South Vietnamese who 
manage. by coup or otherwise to displace 
him and probably only when they are sure 
Washington is powerless to prevent such a 
deal. 

The truth of the matter is that the United 
States, despite the vast expenditure of blood 
and treasure, has failed to guarantee the 
survival of a non-Communist South Viet- 
nam. If the Nixon administration, or its suc- 
cessor, is determined, as Kissinger put it, to 
end the division at home over the war it can 
only pull out completely, hope Hanoi then 
will release the POWS and leave it to Saigon 
and Hanoi to settle the political issue. 


. 
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As British influence in Africa declined, so did British secret serv 
sending hundreds of agents to African capitals like Accra, Lag 
to buttress “sensitive” states against communism and protect. 

E. H. Cookridge continues his exclusive series on the CIA 


quz adventurous operations f : = 
often bordering on the bizarre | SDS ; 
{ which the Central Intelligence 
j - Agency pursued in many parts 
Bul. of the world are usually /§ 
“ascribed to one man: Allen Dulles. / ; 
They culminated in the abortive in- 
vasion of Cuba in 1961, When Dulles 
departed from the directorship of CTA 
after the Bay of Pigs debacle, he 
certainly left an indelible stamp of his 
influence as the architect of the mighty 
CIA edifice and its worldwide rami- 
’ fications. 
The policy of bis successors has, 
however, been no less forceful. CIA 
_ activities under its present director, 
Richard MecGarrah Helms, may 
appear less aggressive because they are § 
“being conducted with greater caution - a 
and less pubiicity, and because they 
have been adroidy adjusted to the 
changing climate in international poli- 
tics. In the past CIA gained notoriety 
by promoting revolutions in Latin 
American banana republics, and sup- 
porting anti-communist regimes in 
South-East Asia. Its operations in 
Africa were more skilfully camou- 
flaged. For many years they had been 
ona limited scale because the CIA had 
“relied on the British secret service to 
provide intelligence from an area 
where the British had unsurpassed ex- 
perience and long-established sources 
of information. But with the emergence 
of the many African independent 
countries, the wave of “anti-colonial- 
ist” emotions, and the growing in- 
filtration of Africa by Soviet and 
Chinese “advisers”, British influence 
declined. Washington _ forcefully 
stepped, through CIA, into the breach; 
with the avowed aim of containing 
communist expansion. 
’ Financial investments in new in- 
dustrial and mining enterprises, and f<+ -«: 
Javish economic aid to the emerging fv canShumemomins ape ea rox pare) es Ge 4 
governments of the “underdeveloped” men began hurriedly to establish their jng served for many years as a skilful 
countries, paved the road for the influx stations” in Accra, Lagos, Nairobi, /FBI agent before joining CIA nad 
of hundreds of CLA agents. Some com- Kampala, Dar-es-Salaam, Lusaka, the being employed at Addis Ababa, 
bined their intelligence,’ assignments “sensitive areas” in danger of slipping Nairobi, and Dar-es-Salaam, acquir- 
with genuine jobs as technical, agti- under communist sway. ing fluency in Swahili, By 1965 the 
cultural and scientific advisers. : By the mid-1960s several senior CIA Accra CIA Station had two-score 
The British Government — parti- officials, such as Thomas J. Gunning active operators, distributing largesse 
gularly after the Labour Party had and Edward Foy, both former U.S. among President Nkrumah’s secret 
come to power in 1964 - withdrew Army Intelligence officers, were firmly adversaries 
most of their SIS and MI5 officials established at Accra. They were later. The ‘Americans had every intention 
from otis Raise rprsn ta joined by William B. Edmondson, who of helping Ghana’s economy by build- 
remained, at the requgg dyed #o i zi P in : . ; ae : 
tulers, to organise their per new in- ripelease 26p5rt ASA BUGRB Bs tredasrRoyndy Os00, Ter ora 
tellirende and security services. CIA attractive, motherly woman, whom jng hydro electric: power for the 
no one would have suspected of hav- — 


A bloodless coup in Uganda in January last } 
and installed Major-General Idi Amin as milit 
a section of his troops). How far was the Ci 
protest in Santa Domingo. A pro-rebel poster attacks 7 aro 
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‘The CIA’s New Cover oo-:... mf 


Op 
‘The Rope Dancer _ ‘adventurer has passed in the American the 
by Victor Marchetti. ant spy business; the bureaucratic age of ing 


Grosset & Dunlap, 361 pp-, $6.95 Richard C. Helms and his gray Spe knd 

i . cialists has settled in.’ L began to have fin 
aces a an uneasy fecling that Newsweek’s ing 
-< article was a cover story in. more than vot 


‘I “3 7) | one sense. er: An 


In late November the Central Intel- if has always “been difficult to Fi 
ligence Agency conducted a series of analyze organizations that engage in 
“senior seminars’” SO that some of its false advertising dbout themselves. Part of 
important bureaucrats could consider of the responsibility of the CIA is to fac 
_ its public image. 1 was invited to vanredd con confusion about 
attend one session an 


ato give. cm ‘its own work, th 
- Y he world of Richard Helms and his >¢4 
views on the proper role of the « ey ‘ : : 
. é MG specialists” does indeed differ from 12¢ 
Agency. I suggested that its legitimate . : 
es ca that of Allen Dulles. Intelligence organ- H 
activities were limited to studying . 4: A ; ‘ ater 
3 pe izations, in spite of their predilection OV 
newspapers and published _ statistics, ie . 
ance : aie: for what English judges used to call lig 
listening to the radio, thinking about) ae): : eh 
: : frolics of their own,” are servants of Ag 
the world, interpreting data of recon- : ioe 
maissance satellites, and occasionally policy. When policy changes, they B 
< nel must eventually change too, although th 
" publishing the names of foreign spies. 1 because of the atmosphere of secrecy ce 
had been led by conversations with a and deception in which they operate, 2 
number of CIA officials to believe that such changes are exceptionally hard to vit 
they were thinking along the same control. To understand the “new A 
lines. One CIA man after another espionage” one must sce it as part of i 
eagerly joined the discussion to assure the Nixon Doctrine which, in essence, 
me that the days of the flamboyant is a global strategy for maintaining US 
covert operations - were over. The power and influence without overtly 1 
upper-class amateurs of the OSS who _ involving the nation in another ground I 
stayed to mastermind operations in war. : n 
_, Guatemala, Iran, the Congo, and else- But we cannot comprehend recent hi 
where—Allen Dulles, Kermit Roosevelt, developments in the “intelligence com- MR 
Richard Bissell, Tracy Barnes, Robert munity” without understanding what f 
Amory, Desmond Fitzgerald—had died Mr. Helms and his employees actually P 
or departed. oy do. In a speech before the National 
In their place, I was assured, was a Press Club, the director discouraged 
small army of professionals devoted to journalists from making the attempt. 
preparing intelligence “estimates” for “You've just got to trust us. We are 
the President and collecting informa- honorable men.” The same speech is 
‘tion the clean, modern way, mostly made each year to the small but 
with sensors, computers, and sophis- growing number of senators who want 
ticated reconnaissance devices. Even a closer check on the CIA. In asking, 
Gary Powers, the U-2 pilot, would NOW on November 10, for a “Select Com- 
ee = much a museum pice 2 Mata mittee on the Coordination of United 
Hari. (There are about 18,000 em- states Activities Abroad to oversee 
Sas icsege i oes Saree a the activities of the Central Intelligence 
__ entire intelligence community itself. Agency,” Senator Stuart Symington 
The cost of maintaining them Is some- noted that “the subcommittee having 
where between $5 billion and $6 oversight of the Central Intelligence 
billion annually. The employment agency has not met once this year.” 


figures do not include foreign agents or Symington, a former Secretary of 
Saeed sich as the CIA's 100,000- the Air Force and veteran member of 
man hired army in Laos.) the Armed Services Committee, has 


A week after my visit to the “senior —gjso_ said that “there is no federal 

- se Newsweek ran @ long story = agency in our government whose activ- 
- n “the new espionage” with a picture ities receive less scrutiny and control ° i 3 
of ea Helms on the than the CIA.” Moreover, soon after + 

cover. The reporters ¢ Boy YF ; woke, Senator Allen J. 
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The writer, who retired last summer 
as senier diplomatic correspondent of 
The Washington Post, covered the 1954 
Geneva conference on Indochina. 

i BY WOW SURIOUSLY did. the 
Pa) United States consider military {n- 
tervention In Indochina in 18547 The 
publication of the Pentagon Papers 
first Jn the newspapers and more re- 
cently In the 43-volume official edition 
published a3 12 books by the Wouse 
Armed Services Committee—hags made 
the historian’s task in answering that 
question both easier and more diffi- 
cult, F : 3 7: 
It fe easler because there Is: now 
available a, mass of new material on 
the key yoar 1954, ag well as for many 
other years. Much of it 1s confirama- 


tory, of course, but there are new bits. 


.and’ pieces, and above all.a sense of 
the urgency. with which events were 
perceived at the time. a) ke 

It {s raore difficult because the new 
documents ‘do not resolve all the out- 
standing questions that have been 


raised in the raany books and articles. 


written about the period. And while 
the possibility that a key-plece of the 
puzzle may still be withheld through 


: censorship cannot be ruled ont, a close 


reading of Books § and 10 of the House 


edition which cover this period leaves . 


the jmpression that the censors were 


- wholly capricious. 


From the 859 pages dealing with 
19528 and 1954 (and these are pages of 
documents, not the analyst’s surrna- 


1owerver, 
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covering 16 pages. In Bo 


'. book) states that “some of the material 24 as 


eee ee" from Under Secretary of State Walter. 
were If, Roberts 
“Press dispatch written by Seymour never was pub"! 
“Topping, now « New York Times edi- 
* tor. 


(he 


: the first envoy to Washington,). 


WASHINGTON Poss 
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the censor did’ not cut out the swama- 
ries of the five documents excised but AY PY EG 
in Book: 10 the summaries were cut out ~,N THE CHNTRAL question of how 
for the two documents omitted, It go & 3) close the Misenhower paniuistes 
happens that anong the Pentagon Pa- tlon came to military interventio 
pers made available to The Washington’ in 1954, Book 10 includes a then-Toy 
- Post are coples of the flve documents Secret summary by Dulles on ‘rene 
from Book 9, 08". es 1 Requests Involving Possible United 

The Pentagon’s explanation of the States Belligerency ia Indochina.” Yn id 
“declassivied ‘review! (printed In each. be listed, and detailed, April 4, 23 and 
“the three opcasions when 
officials suggested United 
armed intervention in Indo- 


has- been declassified solely on the French 
basis of prior disclosures.” Yet one of | States 


. the exclsed documents was printedin. china.” Dulles* summary, drafted: on 
: full'in the New York ‘Times, Further- 


Aug. 3, just after Geneva had pro- 
more, Jt wag sliaply an advance report. pduced a cease-fire, states America 
s/ “conditions” for intervention (never 
Yiedell Smith In Geneva to Secretary’ -Lulfilled) but does not vo beyond that. 
of State John Foster Dullca in Wash- -~perhaps because the dreft was in- 
ington on an important’ Associated tended for publication although it 
hed in this form, 
Whis sunmracsy, however, dues add 


‘something. Dulles stated that-on May 
11, four days after the fall of Dienblen- 
phu aud three days after tha Geneva 
conference opened, tho Wrench were 
“advised” -that President Wisenhower 
“gould be disposed to ask Congress 
for suthority to use the armed forces 
: _° . of the United States” under certain 

Another censored document re- conditions, This “possthility,” said 
counts # Dulles conversation at Ge- Dulles on Aug. 3, “lapsed” on June 20 
neva with Britain's Joraign Scuretary, 
Anthony Eden. This eablo sxeflecis 
Dulles’ unhappiness with Yiden’ and 
British polley but fer less so than some - 
of the printed telegrams. SUll another 
excised niessage, from Dulles In Paris 
to Washington, in July of 1854, details 
the agreed US-rench position just 
before the end of the Geneva confer. 
ence but there Js nothing Jn it that has 
not Jong ago beei known and widely 
printed, Lo tamer s 

Vinally, the other two excised docu- 


Tho more tignificant telegram 
from Synith to Dulles on the following 
day revealing Topplusts Chinese Comy 
‘munist goures isineluded in the book! 
Informant, Incddentally, was 
Huang Hua who ig the new Peking am- 
bassador to Canada end who may be. 


cease-fire that took another month to 
negotiate, | ; Si, 
Numerous French writers, most no- 
tably Philippe Devillers and Jean Ta- 
couture In “lind of a War,” have de- 
failed the Freuch pleas for Interven-. 
tion. American writers ‘such as John 
Robinson Real in “John Foster Dulles” 
have told % from tho American side, 
Most recently Robert F. Randle, a Co- 
luiabia University professor, in UGS. 
neva 1954," has taken somethlug of .s 
ments of which Tho Post has coples pevislonist linc, Randle concluded that 
desl with American conversations with puties in. fact waa vetoing the Inter- 
two French generals, Paul ly and yention plans of Adra. Arthur Radford, 
Jean Valluy. Both were Pentagon con- {han chatrraan of the Joint Chiefs of 
versations, both were pessimistic but start, and he wrote that “my analys)s 
neither Js remarkable. ... and conclusions differ substantlally 
A note should bo added here wbout from those of Mr. Roberts” in The 
the issue of codes. At the thne the post and In a widely reprinted Re 
Nixon administration went to court to porter inagazine piece titled “The Day 
pre-censor publication of the Pentagon wre Didn’t Go to War.” i 
Papers there wad much talk that their rao . - : vo ga, : 
te in ae would uae eG ~ dm Poading. the Dulies tclesvaing 
graphic codes hecanse the messages nealnst ae deity pecounts and olan 
: ries of many conversations with Dulleg 
gave exact cates and times and cable ‘gnq others at the time J still have no 
contre] numbers. But the censors ex- doubt: that he RTC ty tntervens to 
cised nono of this information from “save” Indochina ae ROTTER 
the hundreds of messages printed. a pag sh as 
Nor did the censors cinta: Amevi- He Vas Shon De Cp gees en ena, eve 
i aera ae . 2 factors: the Democratic congressional 
ae eee fssessmens of men oe leaders who inslsted (as did the Repub. 
Pie Pe - ic ee ee licans as well) on allies, and by den, 
= eae O be Fresident NIXON'S Sho -rofused, with Prine Mintster 
SR ney. 2 Churehtll’s full backing, to let Drltain 
7 be tho key ally in any “united action,” 


‘Sontianea 


whon ]rance’ decided to aceept the . 
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guarantees do Americans have that tt is under tight:control? A poini-by-poin 
fense of the organization comes frem a man who served in top pasts for 18 y 
ga bee * i : é f . a 


Following is an analysis of intelligence operations 
-by Lyman B. Kirkpatrick, Jr., former executive direc- 
for-comptroller of the-Ceniral Intelligence Agency: 


The Central Intelligence Agency was created by the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947 as an independent agency in the 
excculive branch of the United States Government, report- 
ing to the President. Ever since that gate it his been sul- 
jected to criticism both at home and abroad: for what it has 
allegedly donc, as well as for what it‘has failed to do. 

Our most cherished freedoms are those of speech and the 
press and the right to protest. It is not only a right, but an 


- obligation of citizenship to be critical of our institutions, and - 
no organization can be immune from seruliny. Ut is necessary’ 


a that criticism be responsible, objective and, constructive. 


It: should be recognized that as Americans we have an‘ 


inherent mistrust of anything seerct: The unknown is always 
a worry. We distrust the powerful. A secret organization de- 
scribed as powerful must appear as most dangerous of all. 
* It was my responsibility for my last 12 years with the CIA 
—first as inspector general, then, as executive director 
comptrollerto insure that all responsible criticisms of the 
CIA were properly and thoroughly examined and, when 
‘requised, remedial action taken. I am confident this practice 
has been followed by my successors, not: because of any 
direct knowledge, but because the present Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence was my respected friend and colleague for 
more than two decades, and this is how he operates. - - 
It is with this as background that I comment on thé cur- 


‘rent allegations, none of which are original with this critic but - 


‘any of which should be of concern to any American citizen. 


CIA and the Intelligence System Is Teo Big 


This raises the questions of how much we are willing to 


pay for national securily, and how much is enough. 
First, what are the responsibilities of the CIA: and the 


‘other intelligence organizations of our Government? ta? 


Very briefly, the intelligence system ‘is charged with in- 
suring that the United States learns as far in advance as pos- 
sible of any potential threats to our national interests.’ A 
moment’s contemplation will put in perspective what this ac- 
tually means. It can range all the way from Nussian missiles 
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pointed at North America to threats’ to U.S. ships or bases, eT aT 
to expropriation of American properties, to dangers to any : 
onc of our allies whom we are pledged by treaty to protect. | 
It is the interface of world competition between superior TAT - 
powers. Few are those’ who have served in the intelligence 
system who have not wished that there could be some limita 
tion of respousibilities*or some Jessoning of encyclopedic re- 
quirements about the world. It is also safe to suggest that our 
scnior policy makers undoubtedly wish that their span_of 
required information could he Jess and that not every dis- 
turbance in every part of the world came into their purview. + 

-(Note: This should hot be interpreted as meaning that the 
U.S. means to intervenc. It does. mean that when there is a - 

‘ * ‘ 


‘ 
‘ 


sorcorereeey Lyman Be Kirkpatrick, Jr, 
now professor of. political 
science at Brown University, 
joined the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency in 1947 and 
advanced to assistant direc: * 
tor, inspector general and ex- 
ecutive director-comptrolier 
before leaving in 1965. He 
has written extensively on” 
‘intelligence and espionage. 
Among other honors, he holds 
the President's Award for 
Distinguished Federal Civil- 
ian Service and the Distin- 
guished Intelligence Medal. 


cet hea et Seman oad nt at ed Rae a SAS a yd 


Mr, Kirkpatrick 


boundary dispute or major disagreement between other na- 
tions, the U.S. is expected to excrt its leadership to help 
solve the dispute. It does mean that we will resist subversion 
against small, new nations. Thus the demand by U.S. policy: 
makers that they be kept informed.) x 

What this imcans for’ our intelligence system is world- 
wide coverage. _ 

“Yo my-personal knowledge, there has not been an Admin- 
istration in Washington that has not been actively concerned 
with the size and cost of the intelligence system. All Admin- 
istrations have kept the intelligence agencies under tight con- 
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BROCKTON, MASS. 
ENTERPRISE-TIMES 


The Phi ilby Affair | 


WHEN THE RUSSIANS hit back at the English for 
their expulsion of 105 Sovict spies masquerading as diplo- 
mass, and technicians, the name of Kim Philby.came back ‘ 

to.the news. He is the one who ‘is supposed to have 

: fenished Izvestia with a list of British spies eheoighaut the 
Arab. world, a 

British traitor Harold A, R. (Kim) Philby was a Soviet 
agent for 30 years, becoming head of the American Depart- 

~ ment-in London May 1, 1950, and continuing his role for 
14 “years afterward. As the “third man” he tipped off co- | 
coitspirators Donald Maclean and Guy Burgess so that aes 
could escape from Washington to Moscow. 

~ nowDespite the fact that General Bedell Smith, director of | + ye 
he CIA, sent an ultimatum of the greatest ilontes tothe, 

. British’ (“Fire Philby or we break off the intelligence re- « 
lationship”), he’ was exonerated in 1955 by then forcign 
‘secretary Harold MacMillan. So Philby could play the part. 

~ of injured hero and good-tempered martyr to cay for 
‘several more years. | 

Most of Britain’s intelligence recruits are drawn from. 

; Oxford and Cambridge, and the inbred nature of the secret ! 
scivices has had one grave defect—the refusal to believe © 
that anyone with the same school iie could be a traitor to | 
England. Thus the affair tells us a good deal about the | 

ole. of privilege in our society, and the degree to which, 

| thetinsignia of social and economic status can be fatally mis-. 

J taken for political acceptability. 

* “3° On the credit side, the Philby affair brought about con- ° 
sileibl teform of the British intelligence s services. 
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Special to ‘khe New York ‘Lines 

SUCSON, Ariz, Sept. 28-~ 
William H. Jack son, former 
deputy director of. the Central 
Intelligence Agency, ‘died today 
after a long illness. ‘Ne was ” 
‘years old. 

Mr. Jackson married twice, 
in 1929 Vlizabeth Lyman and in 
1951 Mary Lee Pitcairn. Both 
marriages ended in divorce. 

He is survivied by two sons 
of the first marriage, William H, 
and Richard Léa, and two sons 
of the second marriage, Bruce . 
Pp. and TMowell FE, and hey tare 
grandchildren. 

A. funeral service will be held 
jn Nashville, on Friday or 
Saturday. ‘ 
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divector. Before Jong, hoy 
he was back in intelli 
work, 

In 1949;-he was nam 
the National Securlty Cé 


‘to serve on & cominitice wit ht Zi 


‘Allen W. Dulies and Mathias + 
¥, Correa to investige ite the’ 
intelligence service of the 
United States. x 


ae Peputy Virector -: 


‘The following August oe was) 
Haaies deputy “director of the 
Central. Intelligence Avene, 


‘ywith Eicut. Gen. Walter 5, 
‘}Snaiith. 


In January, 1956, President 
iHisenhower named Nr. seckeon 
as a special assistant, succced- 
ing: "Nelson A. Rockefeller. His 


‘Hob was “to assist in the coor- 


dination and timing of the cx 
ecution of foreign policies in- 
valving imore than one depart- 
iment or agency.” 

i Some months later, he was’ 
named aes assistant to the 
President for national security 
affairs. Tie veorace: ded to the 
president that Richard M, 
Nixon, then the Vice President, 
be made chairmen of the Op 


“Rehind this. najor. effort was! erations Coordinating Loard, a 
tt long: carcer in intelligence unit whose joh jt was to see: 


‘Btudy Baran ts Early 40's york. that made Mr, Jackson) that Presidential decisions, rec-| 
: the ideal man to be the com-|ommended by the. Secur ity 


“the problem of setting up 4) mittec’s chairman. His Wold 


psychological warfare organiza War Il service was chiefly ini quickly followed, 


tion in a democracy was the} various phases of intelligence, 


While Mr. Eisenhower was 


“task put before William Hard-| with a brief period in the’ Or sympathetic. to the idea, John 


Services-* 
as Captain 


fice of Strategic 
Yoined Amy 


ing Yackeon, 

Jn the early nineteen-fifties 
hé headed a cominittee appoint- 
ed by President Fisenhawer to yee 
study how to mount psycho-| captain jn Vebruary, 19-42, anc 
Jopical warfare to give it “a: 
dynamic thrust in the cold Force Inte eens School a 
war.’ Harrisburg, Ta. ‘This was fol- 


Jn his report, Mr. Jackson 
stated that “psychtlogical strat- 
egy” does not exist as an in- 
dependent medium, He recom. 
mended that the President! he 
abolish the Psychological Strat- ihe 
egy Board, which in 1953 had 
been fiourlerive for two year 

‘The Jackson comimittce ask 
ing stead, that the President pe 
up an “operations coordinating’ 
board” within the National Se- 
curity Council, 

‘the mission of this new unit 
would have been to plan de-, 
tailed actions for earrying on! 
not mere propaganda or psy- 


units, 
In January, 1944, Mr. Jack- 


ters, serving as chicf of intel- 


as a colonel, 


Milburn, where he had become 


Foster Dulles, the Secretary of 
State, was opposed, and the 
proposal was rejected. 


He entered the Army’ as ar Mr. Jackson was ae in 


U Nashville on March 25, 1901, 


was assigned to the Army Air. the son of William Harding 


t Jackson and the’ forrmer Anne 
‘Davis Richardson. The family 


lowed by antisubmarine service fad been farmers for five gen- 
and assigninent to intelligence erations. A prandfather, a West 


rom praduate, wes a Civil 


ar veteran. 


son went to London to join | oy he youth was evaduated 
intelligence section of [from St. Mark’ 
American Military Headquar- jporouch, Mass., in 3920. He re- 


s School, South- 


iceived a B.A. from Princeton in 


ligence to Gen Jacob L. Devers 1994 and an LUBY from. Har- 
and, later, as deputy chief of jyard Law School in 1928 

intelligence for Gen. Omar 
Bradley. He was discharged 
from the Army in August, 1948, 


Aduaitted to Bar in 1932 
We joined the law firm of 
Cadwalader, Wickershan & 


Upon his return, he rejoined Yaft in 1928 and moved-to Car- 
his law firm, Carter, Ledyard & |ter, Ledyard & Milburn in 1939. 


We was admitted to the bar in 


a sealer partner, but left two [New York in 1932 and two 


chological .werfare but defint- 
tive parang Recaey pecs ‘yee later, because, as he jyears Jater became a.partner of 
In'effect, the Jacksa art ak it Carter, Ledyard. 
eptie det Mr. Juckson was a trustee of 


tt 


+4 
stated that the nation should} « “My, prewar work: wasn’t ‘ " 
( oboe deals ule satisfying any more.-A preat ithe Millbrook School for Boys 


refrain from propaganda stunts, 
contrived ideas 
stated policy, in the ideological] same way I did? 


warfare. against the Soviet He became a par iner in the|{?§ § 
John Hay cin Paper Company and the 


Union. The report was accepted; investraent firm of 


unrelated to] many civilian soldiers felt the 


and of St. Mark’s. We also was 
a director of the $ spencer Chem- 
jeal Company, the Great North- 


. 3 Thapyep 4 
and the opera ations hoard was} Whitney and also its managing Bankers ‘Trust Company. 


formed, 


1, Council, — were closely and]- 


00001-1 
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joa that now cxists In many countries. We 
will also wee that such a system eliminate 
the inequitable " “reverse preferences” that 
pow discriminate against Western -emis- 
phere countries, 


Vhe President was ceuiantly corr cot 
when he said that—- 

' ‘United States trade policies often have a 
very heavy bnpact on ow neighbors. 

As an example, Mexico imported 
$i. 565 billion. worth of Aracrican goods, 
mnostly manufactured items, last year. 
The United States fmported $833 million 
worth of Mexican goods, re sulting jpn a 
plus U.S, trade balance of $832 million, 

Mexico, like most of the developing 
notions in Latin Arnerica is striving to 
build its manufacturing capabilities in 
order to create jobs and raise its GNP, 

president Nixon has not’ only 
broken bis promise to “press for a 
Jiberal system of generalized tariff prefer- 
ences for all developing countries, in~ 
eluding Latin America,’ bub he ha 
slapped Mexico aud our other neighbors 
with a surcharge of 10 percent on their 
exports.to the United States. 

Surely the Pr esident was correct ve 
he said during the cconomic package a 
nouncement, that the “temporary” Sate 
eharge wus aimed at trading nations 
with wunder-valued currencies. Given 
that, why did he break his promises to 
our developing. neighbors and levy pre- 
eine surcharge against them 
as he applicd to the developed nations? 

But the levying of the surcharge was 
not the only broken promise, In order 
to inerease the drama involved .in an- 
nouncing such « comprehensive econom- 
je package, President Nixon broke his 
express ‘promise to have “advance con- 
‘sultation on trade mattors” which he 
made in the jnter-~American Pross As- 
sociation speech. _- 

Yn a speech delivered yesterday bef pOue 
the U.S. Governors Conference jin San 
Juan, P.1., OAS Secretary General Gato 
Plaza stated: ; 

She new economic policy announced by the 
the United Slates Government last ‘raonth 
has, understandably, not been well received 
in Latin Arnerica, The surcharge on imports 
seems to undercul both the 
commitment toward Sreer trade and the 
epecific U.S, commitment to. help Latin 
America expand and diversify its-exports. 


I find Secretary General Galo Plaza 
to be most diplomatic indoad. We might 
have stated simply: “President Nixon 
lied to us.” 

-Y would remind President Nixon and 
the Members of this body of onc or two 
economic facts of life: . 

‘First. Latin America is the only major 
world area in which the United States 
maintains a favorable trade balance. 

Second. That favorable trade balance 
amounted to $790 million last year 

Third. Whe United States exported al- 
most $5 billion worth of Hoods to Latin 
America 1 1969. 2 


Fourth. The old days schon the Latin 


American nations had nowhere else to - 


go for their imports are over 
many, Japan, Mrance, Great Britain, and 
even the Soviet Union are accelcrating 
their exports to Latin American nations, 
As an. example, in a recent closed session 


. Wést Ger- 


gonersl U.S. 


wae Emitersious 


of the Porcign Relations Cemmittee im 
one of the houses of the Vrazilian ‘Con- 
egress, the Foreign Minister of Brazil 
stated that last year, for the first time in 
its history, Brazil traded more with the 
Common Market nations than ib did with 
the United States, 

This morning the Washington ae 
published an editorial which is very s 
mac to the subject of the impact of ie 
10-percent import surtax on our south~ 
ern neighbors. The editorial cntitled, 
“Who Pays the Tari?” follows: 

Wuo Wanrs THe Tariry? 

In the current pushing and shoving among 
the world’s great trading nations, a lot of 
small conntrics are getting hurt. Latin 
America Mustrates the point, The United 
States did not really intend to harm the Latin 
economies last month when, it iinposed its 
10 per cent surtax on Iraports. Tho truth 
is that the White House and the Treasury 
were not thinking about Latin America at all. 
But intentional or not, the damage is real 
and the consequences are going to be seri-~ 
ous. 

President Nixon worked, out his economic 
program with the advice ‘of a spevlal com- 
mittee of able aud experienced citizens, 
headed by Albert Williams, whose report has 
now been published. But in the matter of 
tariffs the President overrode this committee, 


which urged him to move toward removal ” 


of all barriers to international trade. The 
Williams committee is right on this issue, 
and the President is wrong. The BYaONCE ds 
already visible to the south. 

The Latin Americans protest, with good 
logic, that 14 is unjust to make them pay a 
surtax designed to remedy a trade crisis in 
which they played no part. Latin America has 

, traditfonally bought more from the United 
‘States than it sells here. The Latins are not 
the people to sce about revaluing the yen 
and the Deutschemark. But the United States 
meots all objections with a shrug and the 

~observation that it can’t sturt making ¢ex- 
ceplions now. 

Mr. Nixon attempted this week to placate 
the Latins with the decision that, for them 
atone, he would cancel the 10 pov cent re- 
duction in foreign aid; it had originally been 
part of the program snnounced a month ego 
with the surtax, But the countries ge alting 
the nost aid are hot those hardest hit by the 
surtax. — , 

The extreme examples are Mexico and 
Brazil. Mexico does more business with the 
United States than any other ‘country in 
Latin America and will be more severcly 
damaged by the surtax than any other. But 
Mexico takes no direct aid from the United 
States. On the other haud, the United States 
gives more aid to Brazil then to any other 

. Latin country. Brasil does half as much busi+ 
ness with the United States as Mexico does. 
Since coffce is Pa the surtax applies 
only to abou’ 15 per cent of Braxil’s exporls 
to this country. ‘But it applies to fully 50 per 
cent of Mexico's exports here. 

Less than two years ago Mr. Nixon deliv- 
ered a flowing speech on this country’s re- 
sponsibilities to Latin America, “They necd,” 
he said then, “to be assured of access to the 
expanding markets of the industrialized 
world." IIe promised them advance con-~ 

_ sulvation on trade matters, and he also 
promised to pursue, worldwide, “a liberal 

system 
Lincy got no consultation on the surtax, oh- 
viously, and now they sce the United States 
taking the Icad in raising tariffs. Unfor- 
tunately the price of these moves comes high, 
and much of it is ulcimetoly ets by small 
nations that cennob afford their] ange neigh- 
bors’ mistake 


of generalised tariff preferences.” - 


RONOGOO 
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\ BILDERBERG: WEE COLD 
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Vd 
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IN LUT TOUS OF REPRESENTA 


Wednesday, September 15, 1971 


Mr, RARICK. Mr. Spcaker, on several 
occasions during recent months, J called 
the attention of our colleagucs to ac- 
tivities of the Bilderbargers—-an clite in- 
ternational group comprised af high Gov- 

_ ernment officials, 
ciers, busihessmen and opinjonmakers-— 
see Cowcressionan, Recorn, F4016-6 of 


May 5, 1971, entilled “ 3iderhorgers’ 
Woodstock Meeting ;” H3701 to 713707 of 
May 10, 1971, ontitled “U.S. Dollar 


Crisis— A Dividend of Internationglism; 
F4979 to 14985 of May 24, 1971, entitled 
"Secret Tsilderberg Mceting and the 


Logan &et;” and I67786 to W787 of July” 


16, .1971, entitled “Bilderberg Case: 
Reply From US. Attorney Gener al's Of- 
fice, ”? . 

This exclusive international aristocracy 
holds highly scorctive meetings annually 
ov more often in various countrics, The 
limited information available about what 
transpires at these meetings reveals that 
they discuss matters of vital importance 
which effect the lives of all citizens. 
Presidential Adviser® fenry Jissinger, 
who: made a sceret visit 10 Peking froni 
duly 9 to 11, 1971, and arranged for a 
Presidential visit to Red China, was re- 
ported to bein attendance at the most 
recent Bilderberg meeting held in Woed- 
stock, Vt., Apyil 22-25, 1971, The two 
points reportedly discussed at the Wood- 
stock mecting were “the contribution of 
pusiness in dealing with current prob- 
Jems of social nets, bility” and “Lhe pos- 
sibility of a change of the America a role 
in the world and its coe ee 

Following these sccrel discussions, 
which are certainly not in keeping ie 
the Western political tradition of “oper 
covenants openly a 
ticipants retura to their respective coun- 
tries with the general public left unin- 
formed, notwithstanding the a tlendance 
of some news media representatit vos, Of 
any of the recommendations and plans 
agreed upon as a result of the discus- 
sions—-or for that matter even the oc- 
curence of the meeting itself. 

Beeause the American people have a 
right to know of any projections for a 
change in’ America’s role in the world 
and because Henry Kissinger aud other 
Government officials and influential 
Americans met with high Government 
officials and other powerful forcign lead- 
ors, T sought to have more information 

about the recent Bilderberg meeting 
made pul by raising the question to 
the 3. Attorney General of a possible 
violation of the Logan Act by American 

participants and asked if the Justice De- 
partment anticipated taking any action 
in the matter, 

Yhe reply from the Justice Depart- 
ment, in effect, was thal all of the ele- 
ments constituting a violation cf the Lo- 
gan Act were present, and that the De- 
partment contemplated no action but 
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sevies of ” eis 
record”, the 
this particu- 
“sunsitive 
previously an - 


«AMhoveh this entire 

cussions was “off the . 
subject of ciscussion for 
far meeting wes especi 
‘nud subject te the 
nounced restrictions." 

—e. Donglas Diken * 


_ The Central, Intelligence Agency is 
‘ one .of the few governmental agencics 
whose public image has actually im- 
proved as a result of the publication of 
the Pentagon Papers. Despite sass 
sures of “The Agency’s” role In assass 
‘nations, sabotage, and coup d’ ae 
consciously intended to subvert intefna- 
tional law, America’s secret agentry 
has actually emerged i in some quarters 
‘with the vene raion due prophets, or at 
“feast the respect, due its ae effi- 
ciency and accuracy. 
/ Virtually every newspaper editor, not 
to mention Dan! tel E Usberg I himsel if, ha 
heaped praise on the CHA for the accu- 
racy of its estimates detailing the U.S, 
defeat in V1 einam.: “Time and. aghin, the 
Agency's “level headed professional- 
ism” has be 
lation-overkill orientation of the Penta- 
‘gon or the President’s advisors, The 
‘editor of the Christian Science Monitor 
" even called upon policy makers to con- 
‘sult the CIA more, calling it a “‘re- 
markably accurate source’ of informa- 


‘ion, ” But such backhanded praise for 


‘conspirators confuses public under- 
Standing of the important and closely 
“integrated role which the CIA plays in 
advancing the Pax Americana ona 
- global scale. re hs 
For. many, the Pentagon Papers 
provided a-first peek into the inner 
‘sanctum of foreign policy making. As 


the government’s attempt to suppress 


the study illustrates, the people are not 
supposed to have access.to, the real 
plans of their government. On ehose 
inspection, what emerges is not an “inv- 
“sible government” but an indivisible 
system in which cach agency offers its 
own spéciatized input, and is delegated 
its own slice of responsibility. Coordi- 


nated inter-departmental agencies work - 


out the division of imperial labor. There 


are disagreements oapproveddror Release. 2005/1214 in ARON I 0 


n contrasted with the esca-: 


NX iar AN 
— Liane Ls HS 


WO. 19 1974. 


Se ep kewhe oc 


Mi 
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rivalries to he sure, but once the 
sions arc reached a 
carricd out with the monolit! 
state power, 


nic tone of 


The'intelligence community now 


plays an expanded and critical role in 
creating and administering the real 
stulf of American foreign policy. CYA 
Director Richard Helms presides over as 
U.S. Intelligence Board which links the 
secret services of all government agen- 
cies, including the FBI. Inthe White 
House, Henry Kissinger presides over 
an eoanded National Security Council 


. structure which further een eratiees 


covert foreign policy planning. His here 
that ing contingency plans are cooked 
up and the ‘options’ | 


' 


so carefully 


“worked out, ft is In these clesed cham- 


dom perceived by t the peonie 


‘bers 


ae 


and strangelovian “situation 
rooms” that plans affecting the lives of 
millions are formulated for subsequent, 
execution by a myriad ef U.S. con- 
trolicd agencies and agents. 
Increasingly, these schames rely on 
covert tactics whose full rheaning is sel- 
affected -- 
be they Americans or people of foreign 
countrics, The old empires, with, their 
colonial administrators: and elvilizing 


mission have given way to the more ~ 


subtle craftsman of intervention. Their 

manipulations take place in’the front 
rooms of neo-colonial institutions and 
the parlors of dependent third world 
slites. In this world of réalpolitik, ap- 
pearances are often purposely deceptive 


and political stances intentionally mis- 
leading. The U.S. aggression in Viet- 
nam, lest anyone forget, began as 2 


covert involvement largely engineered 
by the CIA. Similar covert interven- 
tious now under way elsewhere in the 
world may be fueling tomorrow’ s Viet- 
nams, : ‘1 
is for this reason that the Africa 
Research Group, ai independent radi- 
cal research collective, is.now making 
‘public major cxce aes s from a document 
which offers an informed insider's -view 
of the secret workings of the American 
intelligance apsaratiis abroad. Never 


c 


dntended for pebh cation, it was made 


available to the Group which will pub 


deel: 
at the top they are 
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se manipulations, 

Richard Bisseil, the man who led the 
Council discussion that night, was well 
equipped to talk about the CIA, A one- 
time Yale professor and currently an 
executive of the United Aircraft Corpo- 


STAT 


ration, Bisse ll served as the CIA’s Dep- 
uty Director until he “resigned”? in the 


wake of the abortive 196} invasion of 
Cuba, The blue-ribbon. group to which 
he spoke included-a nuraber of intellig- 
ence experts including Robert Amozy,. 
Jr... another former Deputy Director, 
and-the late CJA chief, Allen Dulles, 
long considered the grand’ “old man of 
American’ espionage. Their: presence 
was important enough an occasion for 
international banker Douglas Dillon to 


*The complete text of the document will ; 
be available for $1 in late October from os 
Africa Research Group, P.O. Box 213, 
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By Richard B, Ward 
Third ofa series ore ticles 
Official ULS. poles aiewal on Indochina jssucd_ to 
the public characteristically have charged the Vicl- 
namese with the crimes actually being committed by the 
U.S. From 1954 to the present, day, among the U.S. 
idcological keystones have been the spurious claims of 


North Victnamese ageression and violations of the 1954 | 


Geneva settlement, 

Although U.S. responsibility for sabotaging the 
‘Geneva agreements has been recognized widely for well. 
over a decade, the first time it was seriously suggested in 
the New York Times was last month in its final 
installment of documents and reports from the Penta- 
gon’s history-of U.S, intervention in Vietnam. 

Following -the disastrous French defeat at Dien- 
bienphu in May 1954 as well as serious military reverses 
elsewhere in Indochina, France finally faced the neces- 


sity of negotiations to avoid complete destruction of its 
° o k 


forces. The ensuing settlement at Geneva corrtained 
provisions for a durable peace in Indochina. But as 
quickly as French troops left Indochina the U.S. began 
its direct intervention, preventing essential provisions of 
the Geneva agreement from being carried out, 


Armed resistence begins 
As is well known, the U.S, caused its puppet Neo 
Dinh Diem'to be installed in Saigon, even before the 


_ settlement had been reached in Geneva, Under programs 


financed and largely coneeived by his CIA tutors, Diem 
instituted: a neo-fascist regime. Thousands of patriots 
served in the anti-French resistance were 
assassinated or jailed and = tortured. 
became the only road to. survival; this developed 
spontaneously in some regions or under the direction of 


~Jocal cadres in others, Full-scale, coordinated resistance 


began with the formation of the National Liberation 
Front of South Victnam in December 1960, which was 
-headed by a representative cross-section of the leader- 


ship of democratic wand progressive “organizations in the. 
- South, 


In the U.S. version, which the Arncrican press ae 
challenged (except to pive a partially true picture as 


’ Diem-neared his end in 1963), the Saigon puppets were 


_treated.as the Jegitimatg rulers, threatened by subversive | 
agents acting on behalf of Hanoi. In essence, according 
to Washington, in the late 1950s the U.S. was not 
intervening in-Victnam while “foreign REETESSION: | was 
carried out by Vietnamese. © - ke 
Unfortunately the press bas only published a small 
amount of material from the Pentagon study -on the 
period following the Geneva settlement. However, there. 


ds sufficient information from the Pentagon report to’ 
idemonstrate that Washington consciously and deliberate- 
ily was trying to crush the revolution in Vietnam and 


Armed struggle | 
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~ State John. Foster Dulles opposed any international 


recognition of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, 
which had existed for ‘nearly nine years and ied the 
resistance against the French. 
Blind policies 

Prior to the Geneva conference itself, iahinnton 
policy papers of 1954 underscored U.S. aims in Indo- 
china as “a military victory” for the French, whose 
armies were on their last legs—indicating the lack of 
realism in Washington. Thus it is not surprising that the 
U.S. worked to destroy the new peace. This was evident 
at the time to anyone who wanted to see what was 
happening in Vietnam. 


Clearer than before, the newly Avoilabic documents 


show that the U.S. never intended to respect the Gencva 
settlement, On August 3, 1954, just two weeks after the 
Geneva conference concluded, the National Security 
Council discussed’ Vietnam. About the meeting, Fox 
Butterfield in the Times wrote: “The objectives set by 
the [National Security] Council were ‘to maintain a 
friendly non-Communist South Vietnam’ and ‘to prevent 
a Communist victory through all-Vietnam elections. 
Although the Pentagon analyst denied that the U.S. 
“connived” with Diem to prevent national elections, 


Butterfield noted that Washington bad made its desires 


-known to Diem and when Diem later blocked the 
elections, the U.S. indicated its full “support.”? The 
Pentagon papers could hardly conceal the fact that Diem 
yemained in power by virtue of U.S. backing, although 
the dependence on the U.S. is sometimes obscured, 
patticularly in ascribing to Diem the repression. for 
which U.S, was ullimately responsible. 

Washington’s cynical attitude toward the Geneva 
‘settlement was stated by John Foster Dulles‘in a cable to, 
the U.S. embassy in Saigon on Dec, 11, 1955: “While we 
should® certainly take no slep to speed up the present 


process of decay of the Geneva accords, neither should 


we make the slightest effort to infuse life into them.” 
_Perhaps the most ‘revealing new document from the 

post-Geneva pericd is a lengthy report on the activities 

of the so-called Saigon Militery Mission, headed by Col. 


Lansdale of the CIA. Ostensibly written by anonymous: 


members of the group, there is no doubt that the report 
which culogizes Lansdale was largely his doing. Lans- 
‘dale’s’ activities were described in. fiction by Graham 
Greene, in “The Quict American.” Lansdale’s chauvin- 
“Ism and callousness might also be compared to the comic 
strip ee Steve Payot: ike Lansdale an Air Foree 
-colonel: ze ls 


that virtually every public statement was-nothing but a! 


tissue of lies designed-to cour U.S. activities from the eS 


American people, - 
_ At various stages the US. anh iis apologists Rave 
blown holt and cold about the Geneva agreements. At 
the couference itself the chief U.S. delegate, Walter 
Bedell Smith, pledged that the U.S._we 


cont inued 


t ‘ 
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ambiguous, hardly concealing their dissatisfaction. Dis- 
salisfied they well might be, for Bedell Smith’s initial 
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of key documents accompanying the 
- Pentagon's study of the Vietnam war, covering events in. 
Administrations. Except where 


-eucerpting is specified, the documents appear verbatim, with 


_ only unmistakable typographical errors corrected. . 


- . 


a Report of Ho’s Appeals to US. : 


Ho Chi Minh handed me 2 letters ad- 
- dressed to President of USA, China, 
_Russia, and Britain identical copies of 
iwhich were stated to have been for- 
warded to other governments ‘named, 


In 2 letters to Ho Chi Minh ‘request - 
GEA es one of United Nations to sup- 
- port idea of Annamese independence 


according: to Philippines example, to 
exarnine the case of the Annamese, and 


. to take steps necessary to maintenance 


‘of world peace which is being endan- 
‘gered by French efforts to reconqucr 
‘Indochina. He asserts that Annamese 
-will fight until United Nations inter- 
fered in support of Annamese independ- 
ence. The petition addresscd to major 
; United Nations contains: ; 

__ A. Review of French relations with 
“Japariese where French Indochina al- 
, legedly aided Japs: 


B. Statement of establishment on 2 


a 
ae 


1952 Policy Statement by 
“Qn, Goals in Southeast Asia — 


“Statement of Policy by the ‘National Security Council, early 1952; on “united 


_, In’46 to Support Independence 


F Cablegram from an American diplomat in Hanoi, identified as Landon, to 
_ , State Department, Feb, 27, 1946, as provided in the body of the Pentagon study. 


September 1945 of PENW Democratic 
Repubic of Viet Minh: : 

CG. Summary of French conquest of 
Cochin China began 23 Sept 1945 and 
still incomplete: ae: mu 

D. Outline of-accomplishments of An- 
namese Government in Tonkin includ- 
ing popular elections, abolition. of un- 
desirable taxes, expansion of education 
and resumption as far as. possible of 
normal economic activities: ‘ 


EXTS FE 


KEY T 
ENTAGON'S VIET 


E, Request to 4 powers: (1) to inter-. 


vene and stop the war in Indochina in 
order to mediate fair settlement and 
(2) to bring the Indochinese issue be- 
fore the United Nations organization. 
The petition ends with the statement 
that Annamese ask for full independ- 
ence in fact and that in interim while 
awaiting UNO decision the Annamese 
will continue to fight the reestablish- 
ment of French imperialism. Letters and 
petition will be transmitted to Depart- 


ment soonest, : Bees, 
U.S. 


‘States Objectives and Courses of Action With Respect to Southeast Asia.” 
‘According to a footnote, the document defined Southeast ‘Asia as “the area 


embracing Burma, Thailand, Indochii 


1 


7 Objective 


1, To. prevent the countries of South- 


east Asia from passing into the com- 


‘munist orbit, and to assist them to de- 
velop will and ability to resist com- 
‘munism from within and without and 


’ to contribute to the strengthening of 


the free world. 


' “ 


General Consideagtinnvea 7 


omé&e 


2a, Malaya and Indonesia.” 
seriously endanger in' the short term, 
ahd critically endanger in the longer 
term, United States security interests. 
a. The loss of any of ‘the countries 
of Southeast Asia to communist ageres- - 
sion would have critical psychological, 
political and economic consequences, In 
the absance of effective and timely 
counteraction, the loss of any single 
country would probably lead to rela- 
tively swift submission to or an align- 


n 


alignment with communism of the rest ef 


leals eo2006/42 4th CRN RIE91 -G 
: "2. Communist domination, by what- countries of this group. Maino 91 
eyer means, of all Southeast Asia would 


~ 


and h 
source 
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critical. 
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d. Th 5 & eoper 
cially of Malaya and Indonesia, could re- 
sult in such economic and political pres- 
sures in Japan as to make it extremely 
difficult to prevent Japan’s eventual ac- 
commodation tocommunism. | 

3. It is therefore imperative that an 
overt attack on Southeast Asia by the 
Chinese Communists be vigorously op- 
posed. 


weewe wee 2 berdlhy 


to a favorable conclusion within a 
reasonable period, it will be necessary to 
divert military strength from other arcas 
thus reducing our military capability in 
those areas, with the recognized in- 
creased risks involved therein, or to in- 


In order to pursue the ‘military 
courses of action envisaged in this paper. 


crease our military forces in being, or~ 


both. : 

4, The danger of an overt military 
attack against Southeast Asia is in- 
herent in the existence of a hostile and 
aggressive Communist China, but such 
an attack is Jess probable than con- 
tinued communist efforts to achieve 
domination through subversion. The 


- ‘primary threat to Southeast Asia accord- 


ingly arises from the possibility that the 


situation in Indochina may deteriorate as’ 


‘a result of the weakening of the resolve 
of, or as a result of the inability of 
the governments of France and of the 


Associated States to continue to oppose ' 


the Viet Minh rebellion, the millitary 
strength of which is being steadily in- 
creased by virtue of aid furnished by 
the Chinese Communist regime and its 
allies. | : 
5. The ‘successful defense of Tonkin 
is critical to the retention in non-Corm- 
munist hands of mainland Southeast 
Asia. However, should Burma come un- 
comypiunist domination, a communist 
000G0030000¢21 Thailand 
might make 


Indochina, including Tonkin _. 
; militarily indefensible. The execution of 
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- Special ta The New York srimes 

JERUSALEM, June 29-—-Rich- 
ard Helms, director of the Unit- 
ed States Central Intelligence 
Agency, has arrived in Israel 
for meetings with Government 
analysts, reliable Israeli sources 
‘sald today. ‘ 
_ ‘This is understood to be the 
first visit to Israel of a C.LA. 
director. . 


nounced, and tight censorship]. 
regulations were imposed on 
publication of news in Israel of 
Mr. Helms’s activities. The For 
cign Ministry declined to cem- 
ment when asked about ne 
presence in the country, and ¢ 
spokesman for the United : 
States Embassy said he had! pee Gnive Peas lnlernails 
“no infermation” on the repor is Hichard de te 5 
Among the rnain purposes neasa ote ae marie eet 
Mr, Helins’s visit is believed to; the castern “Mediterranean: He 
be au examination with Israclil is ¢ also expected to gather infor- 
authorities of the growing So- 
viet role iri the Arab world and 


q 
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Isracl’s Sey needs over the 
coming year and beyond. 

The United States Ambassa- 
dor, Walworth Barbour, is said 
to be personally arranging the 
schedule of mectings .during 
Mr. Helms’s threé- or four- ~day, 
vis it. ™ 


It ig unusual for the director}. 


of intelligence to travel abroad, 
largely because American diplo- 
mats believe that his public 
presence could embarrass other 
governments, On the other 
hand, some diplomats believe 
that such a personal interest is 
also a signal of United States 
interest and commitinent in an- 
other‘ country that is not likely 
to £0 unnoticed. 

In most countries, including 
Israel, persons in such a posi-; 
tion are not publicly known fig.! 
ures, though United States Ad- 
ministrations have not followed 


mation for the Nixon Adminis-| this practice, 
tration's current assessment of! 


Israeli sources said there had 
been a possibility up to the Jast 
minute that Mr. Helms’s visit 
might be canceled, p parolees 


‘if. there had been premature) 


publicity. Several times previ-| 
ously, such American officials 


as Gen. Walter Bedell Smith 
and Allen W. Dulles, beth of 
whom had directed the C.LA., 


are known to have ‘canceled 
scheduled visits to Isracl short- 
ly before they were to have 
taken, place. a 
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By AUDREY TOPPING 

Special to The Star 
; PEKING — Chou En-lai, the 
iprime minister of Coraraunist 
China, expressed concern over 
ithe increasing problem of water 
and earth pollution during a re- 
cent informal chat with an old 
friend, 

“The greatest pollution has 
taken place in the most ad- 
vanced industrial countries,” 
Chou said speaking with Ches- 
ter Ronning, retired Canadian 
diplomat whom Chou had invited 
to Peking. “Developing coun- 
tries, like China, which are nol 
as far advanced industrially can 
benefit from the experiences of 
these countries to avoid similar 
|problems.” 
| “That is very true,” Ronuing 
replied, in fivent Mandarin, a 
language he learned asa child, 
“Aside from our political prob- 
lems, pollution may be the most 
important one.” 

“Actually, this problem is re- 
lated to politics,” Chou said, 
without elaborating on the 
iconnection. 


: “Younger Generation” 
. “Pollution is also dus to cer- 
tain aspects of our economic 
system,” Ronning continued, 
“The solution to this problem 
depends on whether we can 
make the necessary changes in 
our economic system.” 

“Well, I guess we will have to 
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Audrey Topping is a freelance four- 
Nalist-phetographer currently visit- 
ing Ching with her father, a 
Canadien diplomat invited to Peking 
by Chow Ea-lci, 
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leave that to the younger gener- 
ation,” Chou said jokingly, ges- 
turing toward me and my sister, 
Mrs. Sylvia Cassady of Cam- 
rons, Alberta, Canada, who ac- 
(companied our father on the 
trip. 

Chou personally welcomed our 
party to China on May Day. He! 
received us in the spacious re-; 


ception room of the Hell of the! 
People on Tien-an Men Square. 
Later, they joined Chairman; 
Mao Tsa-tung, members of the! 
government and other diznitar-| 
ies on the rostrurn of the Gate of: 
Fleavenly Peace to witness the: 
spectacular display of fireworks: 
commemorating May Day. 

Strains of music and noises! 
from the half-million people as-! 
sembled in the square drifted 
into the hall where Chou and! 
Ronning spoke and posed for 
pictures. ; 

Chou was in a jovial mood, 
looking younger than his 73) 
years. He asked Ronning, whom 


retired from tne diplomatic 
service so early, we: 


ti : 
ay 
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“I did not retire early,” Ron- 
ning replied. “I remained in the 
Foreign Service until I was 71. 


Canadians are supposed to retire: 


at 63.” Ronning fs now 76. 

Cheu smiled, “Well, you andI 
are exceptions to the rule. Take 
me now, why should I retire?’ 

The two men first- met in 
Chungking in 1945 and again in 
Nanking whon Ronning was 
charge datfelres of the Canadi- 
an Embassy from 1949 to 1931. 
They met again in 1934 at the 
Geneva Conference on Korea 
when Chou headad the Chinese 
delegation and Ronning was act- 
ing head of the Canadian delega- 
tion. 

The discussion turned briefly 
to that conference when Chou 
had opposed the permanent 
closing of the mesting. He had 
proposed instead that the coa- 
ference be adjourned, subject 
to being reconvened by the co- 
chairman at a more appropri- 
ate time. 


Recalls Bedell Smith 


“IE we had accepted your pro- 
posal,” Ronning said, “we could 
have hac a peace treaty.” 

Chou nodded and laughed a 
little, waving his arm. “I still] 


closed the conference,” he said, 
referring to Gen, Walter Bedell 


Smith who headed the Ameri- 
can delegation. 

tunic suit, smoked a Central 
Plowery Kingdom cigarette and 
tried to. bring my sister and I 
‘into the conversation, but we 
were too busy taking pictures. 
Chou laughed aloud when my 
‘father explained that we were 
infected by a recurring disease 
called “‘camera-itis.”’ 

This initial raeeting included 
‘Huang Hua, the Chinese ambas- 
sador-designate to Canada; and 
‘Wang Ku-chuan, leading mez- 
ber of the Chinese People’s As- 
sociation for Friendship with 
Foreiga Countries. 


Invited to Return 
| As Ronning was departing, 
Chou invited him to return for a 
more serious discussion of prob- 
‘lems of mutual concern. “This 
time I wanted only to welcome; 
you and your daughters and te’ 
jhave some photos of the occa- 
sion,’’ Chou said. 

After their meeting, the two 
went to the Gate of Heavenly. 
Peace where Chou introduced! 
Ronning te Li Hsien Nien, vice! 
prime minister, and Huang 
Yung-shenz, whom Caou called 
officials from the ‘province of 


he often referred to as “laotengire member how Mr. Smith! Hupen.” : 
yu” (old friend), why he hadjwaved his arm at me and!We are scheduled to accompany | 


1 


our father an May 8 to Fancheng 


lin Hupen, his birthplace. 
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Former Divector Of 


7 Pry ny 
jeu ite 
Yhe Central . Intelligence 
~ Agency has “an irapo: ssible j job” 
-Lyman  B,  Kirkpatrick, 
professor of political science at 
Brown University told the 


_ Newport Discussion Club last 


night at the Hotel Viking. The 
forme executive director of 


compt wool er of the CIA said the 
task of the intelligence agency 
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ational 


States Seine 
to coardinut 
other intelligence 
directed under the 
Security Act of 1047. 
Its duty is not only to gather 
informetion, the former 
newspa derman said, bul it is to 

_ predict “what the Soviet Union 


e 


-j or China is going to be deing 
{ five years from now 


sy 


and so 
President, the 
defense and the 
secretary of state. ft is his 
prophetic aspect of its duties 
that meke it an “impossible 
' job". he emphasized. He made 
it evident, aan that he 


inform the 
secretary of 


thought it oie the “finest 
agencies in ne federal 
* government.” 


Kirkpatrick — acknowledged 
that the CIA is not a popular 
organization” Americans 
. “abhor secrecy”, he replied. 
They have the feeling there is 
something “slightly dirty” 
- about espionage. The also fear 
_ its unchecked power, They 
wonder. if responsible control 
“over its activities is adequate 

The former CIA exe cutive 
assured his audience there are 
Jlnany powertal chocks on the 
activities of the intelligenge 
‘organization. Some of them 
- were inaugurated by President 
Eisenhower 20 years ago. 
President Kennedy established 
the Foreign Intelligence Ad- > 
-visory Board consisting of 
» prominent military men who 
- are free to probe its activities. 
The Bureau of the Budeot may 
‘investigate its “managerial 
control” as well as its finances. 

- And finally there is Congress. 
“Three «sub-committees — in 
‘Congress are constantly. in- 
- formed about important moves 
of the CIA. me 

The public sometimes worries - 
- about whether there is adequate 
control over individual agents 
/ at work abroad, Kir katie 


“chief ts staff dur ie cot Wat \ 


is another unfounded fear, 


absolute n 
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U, assu 
October, 14, he “straightened 


things cul in a harry.”” Smith 
wes a Sirict disciplinarian who 
ei: 
oper auons. 


‘tho speaker ap- 


proved of ths ettitid qo, saying | 


that espionage is ‘‘too 
dangerous not to be 
disciplined.” ‘There is no 


action lazenty an agent abroad , 
which is not cleared at home, " 
he declared. 

Anothe: 
public is th Not we being 
watched at harne, that dossiers 
are being run up on people. This 


CIA 
CxS 


ding te Kirkpatrick. 


jties are focused 


clusively oziside the U.S, he 


said, 

He- ecknowledged 
aggressive e recr ee 
program” on eollege campuses. 
ow of bright new 


young pe 
ity. 

In comaring 
espionage ‘efforts with: 
country’s, Fe said thei 
sonnel outnernhered ours 10 to 1 
or perhaps even 109 to 1, Russia 
has. the- greatest. esplonage 
effort over supported -by any 
country, ke declared. Even its 
cultural éxsorts such as the 


this 


Bolshoi ballet engage in 
esvionage. Tn answer to a_ 
question about. Russian 


trawlers, fhe speaker sald about 
18 might be operating off our 


-coasts. Twe er three, pevhaps, 


are listening to naval reports 
rignt now of Newport. 

’ Stalin hed the most complete 
intelliyence faformnation before 
Wor ld War I beyan that any 
Jeader over had, but he refused 
to use it, eae said aman 
was ordered shot by the Sovict 
leader be he reparted 
troops were moving across the 
bord: oc inte Russia when the 
n their ores in 


runny 


Jd command of CIA in 


sd ebsolute conlrol of 


amprehension of the 


nto the CIA is an - 
Russia's F 


per- ° 


